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even now, when victory -perches upon their banners, like the | in their possession, and herein is the consolation which makes 


Tur agitation of our good people has ceased: the ten thousand | heroes at Buena Vista, they are almost afraid to exult, because | patriotism in this country to the successful party such a paying 
orators who, a few days ago, were constantly running the risk of | they were so nearly overthrown. Meanwhile, James Buchanan, | institution. 
having the apoplexy through their insane enthusiasm to save the | of Pennsylvania, is President elect, and the democracy who, in In looking into the philosophy of the contest, we are forced to 


country, have subsided, and the vast throngs of patriots which 
filled up our thoroughfares have melted into thin air, dispersed 


and disappeared. The 
noisy club rooms which 
have formed such pro- 
minent features in 
every town, are now 
dark and deserted, the 
gaslights and tallow 
candles are all put out, 
and, with the necessary 
obscurity following 
such events, the noisy 
politicians seem to have 
also been placed under 
an extinguisher, and 
great men for the hour 
have all departed, ‘« un- 
honored and unsung.” 
Intelligent foreigners 
among us who, a few 
days since, beheld our 
streets constantly flam- 
ing with torchlight pro- 
cessions, constantly 
crowded with excited 
partisan multitudes 
breathing defiance upon 
their opponents, and 
ready »t the moment to 
take offence, cannot 
comprehend that so 
much apparent bitter- 
ness of feeling, so much 
evident enthusiasm, so 
much professed neces- 
sity for party success, 
can all be ‘swelched 
out’ by the “ election 
returns.’’ This Ameri- 
can character, which 
rests upon respect for 
the laws, is incompre- 
hensible to all who do 
not thoroughly under- 
stand our national idi- 
osyncracies. The Fill- 
more men since their 
Waterloo defeat have 
never given a single 
nervous shudder as an 
evidence they once pos- 
sessed organic life; the 
Fremonters, on the 
contrary, find crumbs 
of consolation in local 
triumphs, and an occa- 
sional flame of cathusi- 
asm breaks out of their 
smouldering ruins, 
showing that the latent 
fires still burn in places, 
and are not altogether 
put out. Meantime, 
the Buchanan men, 
who came out of the 
final conflict with less 
than their usual de- 
cided route of the ene- 
my, have waited with 
some painful solicitude 
to learn the whole truth 
of their conquest; and 
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MARKET PLACE, GRAND PLAZA, GRENADA, NICARAGUA, SEE NEXT PAGE. 


a few days, will get over their “ scare’ and again be the unterri- | the conclusion that the democratic party will hereafter hold the 
fied, have the government, the offices, the contracts, “ the spoils,” | government in perpetuity; first, because possession itself has 


eminently, in this in- 
stance, ® become nine 
points of the law; and 
secondly, this said pos- 
session has been so long 
and so comparatively 
undisturbed, that a 
valid title is made out 
by proscription ; third- 
ly, the foreign vote will 
ever go en masse with 
the party, and increas- 
ing each year by arith- 
metical progression, it 
must soon accomplish 
by numbers what it 
has heretofore done by 
holding the balance of 
power. When the old 
Whig party existed un- 
der the lead. of Henry 
Clay, it was only capa- 
ble of making formida- 
ble demonstrations, i 
never won a victory; 
under General Scott it 
was annihilated, and 
thus perished all that 
may be termed a re- 
spectable opposition ; 
and, believing that we 
shall never have a more 
incompetent demo- 
cratic administration 
than that of General 
Pierce, or more out- 
rages perpetrated to 
arouse the people to 
put down his party, we 
cannot for ourselves 
see any elements of 
practical hostility to be 
created in the future. 
We therefore predict 
if the democracy are 
ever beaten it will be by 
waxing fat and quar- 
relling among them- 
selves; united they 
must ever be impreg- 
nable to attack. 

As good citizens, we 
indulge the hope that 
Mr. Buchanan will ad- 
minister the govern- 
ment with fairness and 
impartiality, and we 
flatter ourselves, that 
when he said he was 
“a plank,” and “no 
longer James Buchan- 
an,” that only the long 
habits of the politician 
spoke, instead of the 
real man, and that so 
far from being a nonen- 
tity, he will be what 
the constitution makes 
him, the head of the 
government. If he will 
do this, and ce that 
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the laws regarding the territories are administered with firmness 
and fairness, and thus end the excitement in Kansas—if he will 
appoint the right kind of men to responsible stations, overhaul 
our diplomatic representatives, with whom he is well acquainted, 
restrain the fillibustering spirit of the South, and crush out 
fanaticism at the North, by a just and honorable course of con- 
duct to every section of the country, we do not see why Mr. 
Buchanan’s administration will not only be quiet, but eminently 
beneficial, and that all available opposition to it will cease. If, 
on the other hand, the same recklessness which has characterized 
the administration of Mr. Pierce, the same indifference to pledges 
is kept up, then the elements which have united the New Eng- 
land States and the great States of New York and Pennsylvania, 
in one common cause, to say nothing of the defection in the 
‘Great West,” will cause renewed agitation, which, though it 
may be impotent, will nevertheless distract the nation enough 
to do injury, derange our commercial relations, deaden the good 
feelings which should exist between all parts of the country. 
We therefore hope Mr. Buchanan will make a good President, 
and thus disappeint his bitter political opponents, and, we fear, 
many of his loudest professed friends. 


MARKET PLACE, CITY OF GRANADA, CAPITAL OF 
NICARAGUA. 

Ir has been in our power to represent in our pages most of the 
remarkable scenes in Nicaragua, now so prominent before the 
public as the seat of Gen. Walker’s power. ‘The place of Granada, 
the capital of Nicaragua and the residence of the ‘‘ man of fate,’’ 
has already amply figured in our pages. ‘lhe placeis rapidly chang- 
ing in its character, and in spite of the recent bombardment by the 
enemy, it is improving and is likely in the course of a few years to 
hold a large and intelligent American population, and at all events 
the admitted fact, that Gen. Walker has permanently established 
himself, inspires confidence and is turning an increased immigration 
towards Nicaragua, an immigration which is likely to increase, now 
it will no longer be disturbed by foreign and intestine war. To the 
stranger first visiting Granada, the markets afford an unexhaustible 
source of speculation and amusement, and display more than any 
other given point of interest, the peculiar characteristics of the 
country. Among the many things you do not see in these tropical 
climates are fresh meats, for they are never displayed; in their 
place you find poultry, and a few vegetables, none of a substantial 
kind, being principally bananas, oranges and figs. The markets 
are great places for the display of dress, and the belles and beaux 
take occasion at “‘ these early hours” to give all their charms in full 
luxuriance, and often by real personal beauty, and fantastic dress 
manage to attract real admiration. The flower girls, as in every 
place, are always,pretty and coquettish, and manage, while selling 
their most luxuriant and beautiful bouquets, to convey many flirta- 
tions, not only on their own account, but in behalf of many of 
senoritas, and, alas! many senores of those sunny climes. ‘I'he 
Indians, who are after all the principal huxters, maintain in a 
remarkable degree the habits and personal appearance of their 
ancestors, and now sit in the market of Granada, just as they sat 
under the reign of Montezuma in Mexico, not advanced, but pro- 
bably retarded in civilization. 





LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 
EUROPE. 

WE have four days later news from Europe, received by the steam- 
ship Baltic, which arrived at this port November 10th. ‘The intelligence is 
interesting. An article which appeared in the Paris Moniteur, charging a 
portion ot the English press with publishing ‘‘calumnies’’ on the French 
government, had aroused a very angry feeling in London. The Moniteur hav- 
ing asserted that the alliance between the two governments was endangered 
by such elfusions, it was said that the English cabinet would demand an ex- 
planation of the meaning of the paragraph from the Emperor. The English 
and French ministers had left Naples, but King Ferdinand was still tirm in his 
position, and no active demonstration having been made by the allied fleets, it 
was still hoped that the difficulty would be settled by diplomatic explanations 
at the second Congress which was about to assemble in Paris. France had 
officially stated her position in letters addressed to M. Brenier. The necessity 
for the re-opening of the peace conference was felt in every cabinet in Europe 
for although six months had elapsed since the treaty of Paris was signed, still 
the neutralization of the Black Sea has not been effected, the Austrians hold 
possession of the Turkish principalities, and the Bessarabian frontier boundary 
remains undefined. In Constantinople the Turkish Ministry had resigned, and 
Lord de Redcliffe, the English Ambassador, was said to be rejoiced at the 
change. Spain remained tranquil, but a violent reactionary movement was 
looked for daily. Lord Palmerston had paid a flying visit to the United States 
frigate Merimac at Southampton. The policy of the United States government 
with respect to the non-payment of the Stadt dues had excited much attention 
on the Continent of kurope. The drain of specie to the East still continued, 
and the money markets, both at Paris and London, remained very stringent. 

We have files of Bermuda papers to Uct. 29th. The Bermudian of that date 
says: The weather is unusually changeable. For the few days preceding Fri- 
day last the atmosphere was close and sultry. On Friday the wind chopped 
into the south west, and on Saturday it veered to north, whence it blew 
steadily until Monday last; during that short period we enjoyed a temperature 
as cool and agreeable as if December had arrived. With regard to the parishes 
in which the fever has hitherto manifested itself, there is nothing new to 
report. Isolated cases of the disease show themselves at intervals of two or 
three days; but the number among the population of the eight parishes west 
ward of st. George is quite limited. Lieut. Hogarth, of the 26th regiment, has 
died of fever. A deliberate attempt to destroy the town by fire was made 
during the night of Monday, 20th. The frigate Tartar, from Halifax, has 
accounts that Admiral Fanshawe would re-visit Bermuda towards the close of 
the ensuing mouth of November. The war steamer Tartar, Captain Dunlop, 
C. B., left for Greytown, via St. Domingo, on the 2ist ult. 

MEXICO. 

Our correspondent in the city of Monterey, Mexico, writing on the 23d of 
September and 5th of Uctober, furnishes some additional particulars relative 
to the progress of the revolutionary movement which is being carried on by 
General Vidaurri against President Comonfort. The struggle is fierce in its 
operation, and will be desolating in its effects on the country. In order to re 
duce the army of Tamaulipas, Vidaurri was operating along the line of the Rio 
Bravo with two thousand six hundred men, whilst Col. Sayas, his second in 
command, pressed on Victoria with a large force. The people had voluntarily 
supplied his commissariat depots on the mountain ranges. The citizens of 
Sierra Gorda had revolted against the Executive. In the meantime President 
Comonfort had made preparations to suppress the rebellion by a strong mili 
tary demonstration, and there was no doubt but either Vidaurri or himself 
would be driven from power before peace was restored. Our readers will 
doubtless recollect an account, recently published, of the Mexican war s eamer 
Democrat being runaway with by her crew, from Vera Cruz, not long since, 
and the departure of another war steamer in pursuit of the mutineers. It 
appears that the Democrat, after committing at least one piratical act, and 
while attempting another, was overhauled off Campeachy by the vessel sent in 
search of her, and at last accounts both vessels were engaged in deadly conflict 
The next arrival from Campeachy or Vera Cruz will probably bring us news of 
the result. It is reported that the piratical craft, while at Coatzacoalcos, 
fired inte and sunk the Mexicun war steamer formerly called the Ben Franklin. 

We have dates from Nassau, N. P., to October 29th. The most notable item 
of general intelligence is the defalcation of Gilbert O. Smith, late Receiver 
General and Receiver of Crown Dues, who absconded in default, but was 
arrested on the 28th at Stirrup’s Cay, Berra Island, and conveyed to jail at 
Nassau. The cashier of the Public Bank, W. H. Hall, Esq., was seized with a 
sudden illness on the 20th, which rendered it necessary for the direction to 
suspend ordinary business in the bank until the accounts could be examined 
and managed by another. The card of the directors expresses full confidence 
in the cashier. We have Havana dates up to the 2d of November. They bring 
no news of importance. Our correspondent at the Turks Islands, writing on 
the 28th of October, states that recent storms have done much injury to the 
salt works, but that the damage had been repaired, and there was a plentiful 
supply of salt for shipment at all the islands. American provisions were in 
request, as were also spirits and all kinds of groceries. The weather was fine, 
and the islands very healthy 


NAVY. 

Lizvt. Joseru 8. Day, United States Navy, for a month past a 
patient in the United States Iusane Hospital, near Washington, died on the 
3d of Nov. He came home in the brig Bainbridge, recently, from the coast of 
Brazil. 


Gunner John Martin, United States Navy, died in Brookiya, N. ¥., on the 
6th of November . 


At the Portsmouth, N. H., Navy Yard, the Constitution ite is to be 
thoroughly repaired, and fitted for sea, and the old seventy-four in is to 
be turned into a steam propeller, with an entire new equipment of sails, &. 
The Vandalia sloop-of-war is also to undergo an entire repair—all of which will 
give much employment to the mechanics of the vicinity. 

The new light-house recently erected upon Cape Race payne perm will 
be lighted on and after the 15th Dec., 1856. It will exhibit a fixed white light, 
elevated 180 feet above the sea, and may be seen in clear weather seventeen 
miles from a ship’s deck. A toll will be levied upon all vessels benefitted by 
this light. 








OBITUARY. 


City MortTALity.—According to the report of the City Inspector, 
there were 358 deaths in the city during the past week—being a decrease of 
forty-three as compared with the mortality of the previovs week. Of diseases 
of the stomach, bowels, and other digestive organs, we notice a decrease of 
forty fatal cases, and in consumption a falling off of twenty cases. In other 
respects the report presents no feature calling for special remark. Tiie follow- 
ing is a comparison of the deaths for the past two weeks: 
Men. Women. Boys. Girls. Total. 
Week ending Nov. 1..........74 80 135 112 401 
Week ending Nov. 8..........75 69 124 90 358 

Deata or Hon. Joun M. CLarton.—This eminent statesman died on the 9th 
of Nov. at Dover, N. J., after a protracted illness. Those who remember him 
as he was in the prime of life and in unimpaired health have before them the 

icture of a man of massive frame, with a corresponding intellect. Majestic 
fn appearance, amiable in manners, and eloquent in conversation, he attracted 
the admiration of a large circle of friends, and stood high in the estimation of 
the public, with whom such qualities are always popular. He was bred to the 
profession of the law, in which he early attained a high rank. In politics he 
took sides with the federal party, and remained with it until it ceased to exist. 
In 1829 he was elected to the Senate of the United States, and again in 1835. 
He resigned his seat in 1837 in consequence of being instructed by the Legisla- 
ture of Delaware to vote for the expunging resolutions of Col. Benton. In the 
debate which attended their introduction he declared he would not hold his 
seat if they were adopted, and hoped not to survive the day of their consum- 
mation. Upon this intimation it was that he was forthwith instructed, and he 
was necessarily compelled to resign. In 1841 he was Mr. Clay’s candidate for 
the office of Secretary o. State under Gen. Harrison, but was overshadowed by 
the influence of Mr. Webster’s friends, although he had originally expressed 
his doubts of the General’s fitness for the office of President. Mr. Clayton was 
again elected to the Senate in 1845, and remained there until the 23d of 
February, 1849, when he obtained the object of his ambition, and was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State by President Taylor. This separated him from his 
friend Henry Clay, who could not look complacently upon the elevation of the 
General, and in consequence a feud of some bitterness arose between them, 
which was never appeased. Mr. Clayton, who had named his country residence 
Ashland, now changed it to Buena Vista. It was during this period of his life 
that he negotiated the famous Clayton and Bulwer Convention, which was 
deemed to have settled our difficulties with Great Britain in relation to Central 
America. When the English interpretation, however, was subsequently given 
it, the advantages on the American side appeared to be merely nominal, and the 
subject was accordingly discussed with asperity on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Upon the death of General Taylor and the accession of Mr. Fillmore to the Presi- 
dency, Mr. Clayton resigned his post and was succeeded by Mr. Webster. He was, 
however, re-elected to the United States Senate in 1853, as the successor of 
Mr. Spruence, and as the debates upon the Convention had already commenced 
there, it was desirable he should be present to defend his conduct and the 
views of his own government. The general opinion, however, that he had been 
overreached by Sir Henry Bulwer affected his spirits, and it is said he was 
several times driven to his bed by illness produced by anxiety of mind. During 
the present campaign he has taken but little, if any, interest. 

We have to record the death of Alexander Beebe L.L.D., of Utica, a lawyer 
by profession, but for the last thirty years editor of the Baptist Register, which 
was recently consolidated with the Zzaminer, the organ of the Baptist religious 
community in this city. Mr. Beebe’s death occurred at Utica, Nov. 7. He had 
reached the age of seventy-six years. He was a graduate of Columbia College, 
studied law under the elder Ogden Hoffman, and left this city for Western New 
York, when he was twenty-five years of age. He practiced law for eighteen 
years in Skaneateles, Onondaga county. The Baptist community throughout 
the State will deplore his loss. 


FINANCIAL. 


THE money market shows a slightly easier state of things in demand 
loans, but pot much if any let-up in discounts, which at bank are still restricted, 
and in the street quite dear. We quote prime paper at 9 @ 10 ® cent. first 
class; not much done as low as 9 #@ cent., and on fair lists of names 12 ® cent. 
is paid. There is of course continued anxiety among the importing interests 
and their bankers to remit abroad under the prevalence of high rates of interest 
in Paris and London, but an equal determination on the part of the banks to 
move with caution until this state of things on the other side shows signs of 
mitigation. The effect of the scarcity of money, and the increasing movement 
of produce, is that the foreign exchanges have further declined, and standard 
dealers have put their own bills to 10934, and reduced their offers for transient 
names in proportion. 

The weekly bank statement shows, unexpectedly, a considerable increase in 
the Specie reserve, which is now higher than at any time since Sept. 20, while the 
loans have been reduced $7,200,000. The loans show a liquidation of $640,000, 
and the specie an increase of $460,000, which has been drawn from the interior 
and from the sub-treasury. The receipts of gold from the interior must have 
been still larger than was supposed, as the foreign shipments during the week 
from here were over $1,300,000, counting, probably, $700,000 in the average. 
In the deposit line there is a nominal decrease of $300,000, but allowing for the 
increased clearings, the actual decrease of undrawn deposits is $700,000 in 
ound numbers. ‘The clearings are larger than ever before known, being 
$179,300,000 against $133,300,000 same week last year. The comparison with 
last week is: 








Loans & Dis. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
Nov. 1....... $103, 142,093 $11,057,675 $3,686,935 $36,522,891 
Nov. 8....... 102,508,639 11,516,420 3,946,721 36,227,821 
Decrease... .. TT TT ere aT TTT Te $295,070 
PROTORND 6005  acccsecces $458,745 259,786 cw eee ee 
MUSIC. 


ITALIAN Opexa, FourTEENTH StREET.—On Monday evening, 
November 10th, a brief operatic season was commenced at this establishment, 
under the nominal management of M. le Baron de Stankovitch, the husband 
of Madame La Grange. The company was the same as last performed here 
under the management of Maretzek, with La Grange as the bright particular 
star. The speech made by Maretzek, at the close of his last brief season—so 
full of unpleasant truths to certain wealthy ‘‘ patrons’’ (!!) of art—was made 
a cause of complaint, and that august body, the Directors of the Academy of 
Music, came to an understanding with M. Stankovitch that the offending con- 
ductor should be excluded from the orchestra until he had begged their pardon 
for being such a naughty boy, and promised “ never todo so no more.’’ But 
powerful as are these same Directors in their square room in the Academy— 
the only square room, by-the-bye, in that magnificent blunder of a building— 
they are powerless when they oppose the popular will. As well might they 
kick against the pricks or attempt to walk up against the Falls of Niagara! 
There was a brilliant attendance on Monday evening, and everything pro- 
mised to go off successfully. But so soon as the amiable Kreutzer, bearded 
like a pard, attempted to assume the conductor’s seat, the friends of Max com- 
menced a demonstration by no means calculated to accord with the harmony 
of the orchestra. A small minority of the stockholders opposed this demon- 
stration, but the friends of Max, numbering about nine-tenths of the audience, 
settled the matter very positively, and Max resumed his seat, but not until 
La Grange threatened to leave the theatre if he did not comply with the un- 
mistakable public call. Max appeared, and his reception was enthusiastic and 
must have been deeply gratifying to him, for it was the seal of public approval 
of his whole course, and must silence the envious curs who have for years 
been barking at his heels, without the courage to bite. He was called out 
time after time by the audience, and he was called in by the Directors time 
after time to that ‘‘ square room’’—which, by-the-bye, they do not pay any 
rent for—and cajoled and entreated to write ‘‘ just two lines’’—only two lines 
of apology, and they would shake hands all round, and Max might go into the 
orchestra and conduct as usual; he would be forgiven; they would find their 
finely-graduated sense of honor satisfied; and the ‘‘ Chevalier,’’ who was pos- 
sibly listening at the key-hole—for all astute politicians are eavesdroppers— 
would have posted in break-neck style down to the Herald, having relays of 
horses waiting at various corners on Broadway, and in a glowing pronuncia 
mento would have proclaimed to the world, the next day, that the most artful 
dodge that had ever been accomplished in the musical world had been achieved 
by the well-known ‘‘Chevalier’’—the bed-fellow of Wellington—the partner 
with Palmerston in the Premiership of England, and the comforter of Louis 
Napoleon under all his pecuniary difficulties—eating ‘‘ Ham’? sandwiches with 
him in prison and feasting upon Imperial fare, now that Napoleon has got back 
his own—the persevering lover, and the chronicler of his own delicate, disin- 
terested attentions and subsequent heart-rending persecutions—he, yea! verily 
the ‘‘ Chevalier’’ had accomplished this thing—had consolidated qJl operatic 
ties and given peace to the city. However, as the thing was not accomplished, 
the pronunciamento did not appear. Maretzek very properly refused all apo- 
logy, having done nothing which needed an apology. During the evening, 








Maretzek was called out several times, and he was at length compelled to ad- 
dress the audience, which he did in the following words : 

LaDIEs AND GENTLEMEN—said Max, in broken English—I am not ty a: for 
the honor you have done me, to-day. You will excuse me if I you, ima 
few words, that I am very grateful for your kindness. I must abstain from 
any further remarks as my last speech made so t an effect. (Roars of 
laughter.) Ishall refrain from further epoch -analiing. (Renewed laughter 
and applause—erit Max.) 

This model address was received with loud applause and shouts of laughter. 
The opera was finely performed, and the evening witnessed a decided success 
for the Stankovitch and Maretzek management. 

As the ‘‘ mountain” would not go to Mahomet, why Mahomet thought it 
advisable to go to the “mountain.’”’ In imitation of this respectable and 
classic tradition, the directors of the Academy finding that they could not make 
Maretzek apologise to them, concluded to apologise themselves to their offended 
honor and sensitive conscience, while, the next day, they passed the following 
resolution: ‘‘ That, in consideration of the honorable conduct of M. de Stanko- 
vitch in regard to his lease, Resolved, that uo restrictions be placed upon him 
as to any conductor he may choose to engage, and that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to M. de Stankovitch.”’ So the opera difficulties are for the pre- 
sent settled, Maretzek conducts as usual, the public is satisfied, and we have 
no doubt but that the ‘‘ Chevalier” helped the directors to swallow the large 
and bitter pill, which, we fear, will take them a long time to digest. 

SiaisMcND THALBERG’s ConCERTS.—Thalberg, who has been known in Ameri- 
ca for the past twenty years by his works alone, has now appeared among us 
in propria personne. What was before a myth has become a recognised exist- 
ence, and the romantic interest with which the ideal being was invested has 
faded into nothingness before the glories of the living reality. The quiet and 
unpretending way in which his business matters were managed, under the 
judicious care of Mr. Ullman, forbade any very great demonstrative excite- 
ment, but the solid and world-wide reputation of Thalberg created that legiti- 
mate desire to hear one whose genius had extorted the admiration of the civi- 
lized world—whose star had never been dimmed by the countless brilliant 
meteors which, from time to time, arose in the musical horizon, and resulted 
in the almost immediate sale of the tickets for his several concerts. The audi- 
ences attending Thalberg’s concerts have been the most distinguished in e 
musical sense, amateur and professional, that we ever saw assembled in a con- 
cert salon. With scarcely an exception, every pianist and musician of any 
note was present, and all seemed eager and anxious to listen to the great mas- 
ter of the piano. His reception was enthusiastic in the extreme, and conti- 
nued for some time. He acknowledged it with that graceful courtliness, which, 
while it confesses the compliment, conserves the dignity and integrity of art- 
respect. His was plete and unbounded. The profoundest silence 
reigned during his performance; every one was listening with the most eager 
intensity, and only at the close were the pent-up feelings allowed to burst 
forth in acclamations of bravo! bravo! and clapping of hands. Every piece 
was encored, but Mr. Thalberg did not repeat any, merely returning and ac- 
knowledging the compliment. The applause at the end of the last piece brought 
Thalberg upon the platform, and called forth from him his exquisite arrange- 
ment of the ‘‘ Serenade’ from Don Pasquale, which was in every way & per- 
formance worthy to be remembered. Thalberg has given three grand concerts 
to large audiences, and has gained a triumph he may well be proud of. He 
has played the following pieces, some of which will be recognized as his most 
famous works: Fantasia, La Sonnambula; Fantasia, Massaniello; Evurde in 
A; Grand Variations, L’Elisir d’Amore, Barcarole. Second concert: Fantasia, 
Don Giovanni, Serenade and Minuet; Fantasia, Mose—the far-famed; Taran- 
tella; and the Grand Variations upon Lucrezia Borgia. Third concert: Fan- 
tasia, Les Huguenots; Lucia di Lammermoor; Semaramide; the Serenade from 
Don Pasquale; and Grand Variations, L’Elisir d’ Amore. 

Every piece has been honored by an encore, which, we think, settles the 
point as to his success. We were curious to learn the general musical opinion 
of Thalberg’s playing, and took the pains to feel the pulse of the artist. Dur- 
ing the past sixteen years no artist appeared among us but he had some fault. 
He had either something too much or too little; there was always a peg upon 
which to hang an objection. But in the case of Thalberg, German, English, 
French, Italian, and American, perfection is conceded—perfection beyond ali 
competition, and beyond all praise. This is the only case in which we can 
record a perfect unanimity of opinion throughout the New York musical world. 
It is good that they are unanimous upon one of such indisputable genius. It 
would be difficult to define exactly the effect produced by Thalberg’s playing. 
We go to his concerts, and listen with undivided and eager attention, unwilling 
to lose a single note, but we are not astonished by the laborious efforts of his 
tours de force; our wonder is not ited by spa dic leaps from one extreme 
of the instrument to the other; neither is there any thunder to aggravate the 
bowels of the piano, and yet, wanting all these aids, he entrances his audience 
and keeps them spell-bound by his perfect power. All the enormous difficulties 
he accomplishes are robbed of their usual effect upon the public, for there are 
no grotesque contortions or muscular agonies; he gives them their due impor- 
tance, but his fingers work, and not his arms and body. A delicious calmness 
results from hearing Thalberg; the heart is subdued and the intellect satisfied, 
and we think over it, and ponder upon it, until a sense of exquisite perfection 
pervades our memory, and we rejoice that our privilege has been to listen and 
to worship. The mechanism of the fingers has its limits; Thalberg has reached 
its outward barriers, and there is notbing more to be accomplished. From 
the first we prophesied his success, and that his influence would increase with 
every performance. It has come to pass as we predicted, and we are thereby 
induced to hope that we will keep him a long time among us. 

This evening, (Saturday, Nov. 15,) Thalberg’s fourth concert will take place. 
The programme is very fine. We hope to see a crowded house. 








THE DRAMA. 


WALLACK’s THEATRE.—The engagement of Mr. James Wallack 
still continues, and large and fashionable audiences are nightly present to wit- 
ness his fine delineation of popular and Shakesperian characters. His render- 
ing of the misanthropic Jacques is worthy of all praise, not only as a touch of 
genuine nature, but as a specimen of masterly dramatic elocution. Since the 
retirement of Charles Young from the stage, we have had no Jacques at all 
comparable with James Wallack. His personation of the Stranger, in Kotzebue’s 
fine play of that name, is generally esteemed as among his finest impersonations, 
and we are inclined to side with the popular opinion. It is, at all events, a fine 
piece of acting, and every way worthy the high reputation of the veteran 
actor. The theatre will sustain a severe loss in the absence of Mr. Lester, who 
made his last appearance on Tuesday evening, Nov. 11th, in the character of 
Orlando, in Shakespeare’s play of ‘‘ As You Like It.’’? Mr. Lester, we under- 
stand, proceeds South, probably with his father, where he will remain for some 
time. His loss will be severely felt by the public, with whom he is a most 
distinguished favorite, and we fancy that it will be difficult to supply his place, 
We sincerely trust that he will not be absent long from the scene of his many 
triumphs. 

NiBLo’s GARDEN.—The wonderful Ravels every night is now the announce- 
ment, and it is one which specially delights the New York public, and the 
thousands of visitors of our metropolitan city. The brilliant and admirable 
pantomime ‘ Blanche, or the Rival Faries,’’ still continues a most remarkable 
run of unbounded success. It has been performed night after night for many 
weeks past, but its powers of attraction seem as fresh as ever. It has proved 
a real’ downright ‘‘ Niblo success.’’ It wil be retained as a chief attraction for 
some time to come, and in addition, the popular and fascinating danseuse, 
Mdlle. Robert, will appear with her large and excellent ballet company, in a 
selection of fanciful and beautiful ballets and Terpsichorean scenes. The 
entertainments are peculiar to this house, and are full of interest to the 
general and sight-seeing public. 

BroucHAM’s Bowery THEATRE.—From henceforth John Brougham will be called 
the ‘‘time and space annihilator.’”’ He is not content with playing in one city 
at a time, but he must needs disport himself in two cities atonce. During this 
week Brougham and his company performed at the Bowery theatre, and on 
the same evening at the National Amphitheatre in Philadelphia. Tickets, 
which were for sale at the'principal hotels, conferring the privileges of entrance 
to both performances, free carriage and railroad transit, besides a grand ban- 
quet at the Girard House, the price being only ten dollars, this excursion was & 
most attractive one, not only for its novelty, but for the excellence of the fare 
in every department. A new local drama was produced here on Monday even 
ing, Nov. 10th, called ‘‘ Broadway and Bowery.’’ The house was crowded from 
the pit to the ceiling, and the piece was a complete success. The following is 
a slight sketch of the plot: The hero of the piece is Dick Turney, a ship carpen- 
ter, who is beloved by Sally Linden, a seamstress; Dick gives her occasion for 
suspicion by sundry delicate attentions, in the way of bouquets and tete-a-tetes 
to Miss Julietta Japonica Delancy, a young lady of Fifth Avenue; who is very 
romantic and given to poetical quotations. M’lle Delancy’s father, who is con- 
tinually annoyed by one Peter Funk, who is a professional dun, of course repu- 
diates the idea of any alliance with a mechanic. In the course of the play, 
Mr. Turney is exceedingly put to his trumps by a series of conspiracies, which 
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are intended to blast his character and ruin his matrimonial prospects. These 
stratagems are happily frustrated by the heroic disinterestedness of Sally, and | 
the timely arrival of Turney’s brother Jack, who has lost an arm and acquired 
a fortune sinbe he left the country to fight in Mexico. Dick Turney eventually | 
marries Sally, much to the discomfiture of the Delancy’s pere et fille, who suffer 
the additional mortification of seeing their whole establishment levied upon, 
in a civil suit, under the conduct of Peter Funk. At the close of the perform- | 
ance the author was loudly called for, and Mr. Cornelius Matthews came for- 
ward and acknowledged the paternity in a graceful speech, and received the | 
hearty and deserved applause of the large audience assembled. It will, we feel 
assured, have a successful run. 

BroaDWay VaRieETies.—The successful production of last week, ‘‘ The Miser | 
of Marsellaise,’’ has been performed every evening this week to crowded 
and appreciative audiences. The great little stars George, Louise and Mary 
Marsh are really most admirable in their respective characters; they impart to 
them an individuality that could hardly be expected from actors of such tender 
years. It is not exaggeration to say that they are wonderful; the term ex- 
presses no more than their performance verifies. Their versatility is as | 
remarkable as their excellence, and their unbounded and continued suc 
cess is a legitimate triumph. The laughable farce of ‘‘ Turning the Tables” 
is also capitally played; in short, the performances™ightly presented here are 
not only attractive but are of sterling excellence. 

BUCKLEY’S SERENADERS.—The new extravaganza, travestie, burlesque, comi- 
eal, farcical and musical, is played nightly to overflowing audiences. Yes, | 
‘* Dismal of Dred Swamp ’’ is the most seriously laughable, tragical, comical 
piece that we have witnessed for many a day. 
sistable fun, points of humor so side-splitting, that our bones fairly ached with | 
laughter. Every one who relishes a hearty laugh should take the earliest | 
opportunity of witnessing the performance of “ Dismal of Dred Swamp,”’ as 
represented at the splendid new hall of Buckley’s Serenaders. Inclemency of 
the weather makes no difference, for rain or shine the people attend and fill the 
house to its utmost capacity. 


There are points of such irri 


ITEMS OF ALL SORTS. 


Mrs. BATEMAN’s original and very clever play of ‘Self,’’ which | 
has been so successful in New York, is to be shortly produced under the 
direction of Mr. Barry, in Boston.—The celebrated tragedian James Anderson 
is now on his way to this country. He will probably play his first engagement 
with Willard, in Boston. Crncinnatl.—Woods new theatre opened with the 
comedy of ‘‘ The Poor Genitleman,’’ and the farce of ‘‘ The Fool of the Family.” 
John E. Owens is playing there. OswrGo.—Mr. H. C. Jordan, the manager of 
the theatre, brought out a new piece, entitled ‘‘ Life in Kansas.’’ It is free 
soiiin sentiment. Battimore.—The Front street theatre is being fitted up for 
equestrian performances. CxicaGo.—The Athenzum will shortly open under 
the management of Yankee Robinson. The stock company will be excellent. 
Among them are Yankee Miller, stage manager, Messrs. G. Jamison, F. A. 
Tannyhill, of Pittsburgh, H. Gossin, C. Smith, comedian; Miss Charlotte 
Crampton, Miss Cushman and Mrs. Tannyhill. Miss Emma Stanley gave her 
elegant entertainment here last week with her usual success. She was accom- 
panied by Robert Stoepel, the composer and leader. Mitwavukir.—Mr. Thorne 
is playing here with his company. Bosron.—Mr. Heury Wallack, having 
resigned the stage management of the National Theatre, Mr. Henry Farren has 
assumed it in his place. Wasnineron, D. C.—The Pyne and Harrison operatic 
company are here. They will go from here to Baltimore, where they will sing 
three weeks, after which they will go to New York for the winter.—Mr. Chan 
frau, having played a brilliant engagement in Louisville, Ky., proceeded to 
Cincinnati, from whence he will visit Chicago.—Mrs. Fanny Kemble, accom- 
panied by her daughter, witnessed the performances at the Boston theatre one 
evening last week.—The theatrical season in Charleston has commenced. 
Mr. Sloan is the manager. ‘The following is a list of the company: Mr. and Mrs. 
Sloan, Messrs. W. L. Ayling, J. D. Grace, G. W. Marchant, Frank Drew, E. B. 
Williams, Raymond, Harrison, Crocker, G. Fisher, Green, Parks, Dowling, 
Miss Raymond, Mrs. Silsbee, Miss Fanny Blake, Miss Adele Hosmer, Mrs. Har 
rison, Miss G. Cushnie, Miss Crocker, Miss Nelly Gray, Miss Holdridge.— 
Brougham and Jarrett (of Baltimore,) have leased the Academy of Musie for 
Thankagiving day and evening, when they will give grand performances there. 
It is stated that Mr. Purdy, manager of the National theatre, in Chatam 
street, has taken a new lease of that edifice, which gives him possession for ten 
years longer. He purposes to make many alterations in the building next 
spring, one of them being a general enlargement of the theatre, and the addi 
tion of another tier of boxes, making four tiers in all. 


TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR. 


Mr. BUCHANAN, on some occasion, said, “ Disunion ought to be 
considered a word of dreadful omen, and our children should be taught that it 
is sacrilege to pronounce it.’’ Whereupon a contemporary says, that con 
sidering Mr. Buchanan is a bachelor, this unguarded sentence lays him open to 
the most terrible suspicions in relation to his moral character, and wants to 
know if a President-elect shall be permitted to thus dictate the manner in 
which his descendants shall be educated, without receiving a merited rebuke ? 

A Lovisiana JURYMAN.—You are all fond of cracking jokes at 
the expense of Arkausas; now here is one on your State, absolutely true. I 
got it from anu eye-witness : , 

The Distriet Court in one of your northern parishes was in session—’twas 
the first day of Court; time, after dinner. Lawyers and others had dined and 
were sitting out before the hotel, and a long, lank, unsophisticated countryjnan 
came up and unceremoniously made himself one of ’em, and remarked: 

‘* Gentlemen, I wish you would go on with this Court, for I want to go home 
—I left Betsey a looking out.” “ Ah,’’ said one of the lawyers, “and pray 
sir, what detains you at Court” , 4 

** Why, sir,’’ said the countryman, “ I’m fotch here as a jury, and they say 
if I go home they will have to jind me, and they moutn’t do that a i F 
good piece.’ ; 

‘*What jury are you on ?’’ 

** What jury?” 

‘Yes, what jury?’ Grand or traverse jury ?”’ 

‘* Grand or travis jury? dad-fetched if I know.’’ 

‘** Well,”’ said the lawyer, ‘‘ did the judge charge you 

‘* Well, squire,’ said he, ‘‘ the little tellow that sits up in the pulpit and 
kinder bosses it over the crowd, gin us a talk, but don’t know whether he 
charged anything or not.”’ 

The crowd broke up in a roar of laughter, and the sheriff called Court. 


A Tart Repiy.—A Methodist minister at the West, who lived on 
a very small salary, was greatly troubled at one time for his quarterly instal 
ment. Heat last told the paying trustees that he must have the money, as his 
family were suffering for the necessaries of life. ‘‘Money!”’ replied the stew 
ard, *‘ you preach for money! | thought you preached for the good of souls!” 
‘*Souls!’? replied the minister, ‘I can’t eat souls, and if | could, it would take 
a thousand such as yours to make a decent meal!’’ 


LAabY Byron, the widow of the poet, has contributed £65 sterling 
to the relief of the sufferers in Kansas—showing that there is more poetry in 
her composition than was supposed in her husband’s lifetime. : 


1 live a 


asked a lawyer. 





An Eastern editor says that a man in New York got himself into 
trouble by marrying two wives. 

A Western editor replies by assuring this contemporary that a good many 
men in that section have done the same thing by marrying one. ; 

A Northern editor retorts that quite a number of his acquaintances found 
trouble enough by barrels promising to marry without going any further. 

A Southern editor says that a friend of his was bothered enough by simply 
being found in company with another man’s wife. ‘ 7 

Another editor relates that he knew of a man who got into a difficulty by 
just trying to get a wife, and we will add, that the “rest of mankind” have 
been in hot water about the subject long since Mother Eve got Father Adam 
into that scrape about the ‘ Fall’’ pippin. 


Classic history and Shakespearian allusions seem to have gone 
mad in the following paragraph cut from a South Carolina paper: ‘‘ Better, far 
better, is open war, with stricken fields, in which blows are given as well as 
received, that this inglorious strife, this elemental war, in which Cassandra 
denounces weeping, and lamentation, and woe, and Thersites rails with endless 
utterance of malice; but neither Greek nor Phrygian strikes one honest blow.’ 


A most singular suicide is mentioned by the Eastport (Me.) 
papers, as having occurred in that city A Mr. Norton, butcher, had been 
missing for some hours, and, after a diligent search was found 
in a hogshead of water with his hands tied behind him m he 
had terminated his existence 


made, he was 


In this posit 


Private letters from the Papal States say: The first foreign regi- 
ment in the pay of the Pope is being disbanded. “ Already more than 100 me n 
have left howe, and by the end of the year some 500 more will follow. In 
order not to quit entirely the good cause, these men will pas ser 
vice of the King of Naples 


ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS IN PRussIA.—In the Chamber of Deputies 
in Berlin, there was lately a debate as to fixing the age at which y< 
sons should be permitted to marry. The introducers of ' 
people get married too young in Prussia The debate was stopped by moving 
the previous question. Some curious facts came out in course of the debate 
M. Patow, among other things, proved that in fifty-nine localities in Mecklen 
burg, during a whole year, every child born was illegitimate—and the number 
was only too considerable f 


over to the 


yung per 
the question feel that 


All those capacious imstitutions in France, Spain, 


and throughout Italy, called Foundling Hospitals, are entirely filled from age 
to age, by illegitimate children 





| settle into an habitual scowl. 


| volver he had received from a white. , ; 
| was up, Young Eagle sought the top of the mound for the purpose of meeting 


| Was near. 


| the maiden’s 


THE KNIFE; OR, THE RANSOM. 
A THRILLING SKETCH. 


A Few years since, at the base of this mound, a chief resided, whose 
daughter was a girl of uncommon beauty ; and this beauty was but the 
external manifestation of a pure and noble spirit. As a matter of course, she 
had many admirers among the young braves of her nation. Her nature was 
above the arts of a coquette; and loving one among them all, and only one, 
she hesitated not to let her preference be known, not only to the Young Eagle 
who had won her heart, but also to those whose suit she had rejected. 
Among the rejected suitors one alone so laid it to heart as to desire revenge. 
He, the Prowling Wolf, was filled with rage, and took little pains to conceal 
his enmity, though he manifested no desire for open violence. Both these 
young men were brave, both skilled in the use of weapons, which, far away in 
the buffalo plains, had sometimes been used in battle; but while Young 
Eagle was noble, generous in spirit, and swayed by such high impulses as 
a young savage may feel, the Wolf was reserved, dark, and sullen; and 
his naturally lowering brow seemed, after the maiden had refused him, to 
The friends of the Young Eagle feared for his 
safety. He, however, was too happy in the smiles of his chosen bride to trou- 
ble himself concerning the enmity of another, especially when he knew him- 
self to be his equal both in strength and skill. The happy couple were in the 
habit of meeting at the top of the mound—Young Eagle armed with a re- 
One summer evening, just as the sun 


his future bride, for their marriage was agreed upon, and the appointed day 
One side of this mound is naked rock, which for thirty feet or 
more is almost perpendicular. Just on the edge of this precipice is a foot path, 
and by it a large, flat sandstone rock forms a convenient seat for those 
who survey the valley, while a few low bushes are scattered over a part of 
the crest of the mound. On this rock Young Eagle sat him down to await 
coming. In a few moments the bushes rustled near him ; 
and rising, as he thought, to meet her, a tomahawk flashed by his 


| head, and the next moment he was in the arms of a strong man, and 


jorced to the brink of a precipice. The eyes of the two met in 
jhe moonlight, and each knew that the struggle was for life.— 
Pinioned as his arms were by the other’s grasp, the Eagle frus- 


trated the first effort of his foe, and then a desperate wrestle—a death-wrestle 
—followed, in which each was thoroughly maddened. The grasp of the Wolf 
was broken, and each instantly grasping his adversary by the throat with his 
left hand, sought his weapon with the right—the one his knife, the other his 
revolver. In the struggle, the handle of the knife of Wolf had been turned in 
the girdle, and missing it at the first grasp, ere he could recover himself, the 
revolver was at his breast and the bullet through his heart. One flash of 
hatred from the closing eye, and the arm of the dying warrior relaxed ; and as 
the body sank, the Eagle hurried it over the precipice, and in his wrath fired 
bullet after bullet into the corpse as it rolled heavily down; and, this not satis- 
fying his revenge, he ran round and down the side of the mound, and tore off 
the scalp of his foe. There had been no witness of this combat, for the young 
girl did not arrive till its termination, when her lover was scalping his victim. 
His life was, therefore, in imminent danger from the justice of his tribe, and he 
knew that his only chance was to stand upon his defence. This chance arose 
from the customs of the Indians, that if the murderer escaped the blow of the 
avenger of blood—the nearest relative of the victim—the family were at liberty 
to accept a ransom for the life of their kinsman. The young Eagle at once took 
his resolution, sustained by the advice of his friends. Completely armed, he 
took possession of the top of the mound, which was so shaped that while he 
himself was concealed, no one could approach him by day without being ex- 
posed to his fire~-and he had two devoted and skilful allies, which, together 
with his position, rendered him far more than a match for his single adversa- 
ry, the avenger of blood—the brother of the Wolf. ‘These allies were his 
bride and a large sagacious hound, which had long been his hunting compa- 
nion, and had guarded him many a night when camping on the prairies. The 
gitl had in her veins the blood of Indian heroes, and she quailed not. She 
demanded with lofty enthusiasm to be made his wife, and then, acquainted 
with every stratagem of savage war, and every faculty sharpened by affection 
and her husband’s danger, she watched and warued, and shielded him with 
every art that the roused spirit could suggest, and which could be practiced. 

The brother of the Wolf prowled about the fortress night and day. In the 
daytime, to ascend the mound far enough for action, would be to place 
himself, helpless and without care, within the range of the young war- 
rior’s rifle, and at night he could not even put his foot upon its base 
without the baying of the hound giving his master warning. He at 
length hit upon a stratagem ; and by careful observation of his young 
wife, who was frequently going and coming, that she might supply 
her husband with food, succeeded in imitating her dress walk, and manner so 
completely, that he hoped to deceive both dog and man. His scheme was 
skillfully executed. The dog wagged his tail, and his master spoke to the 
avenger as his wife when there were only a few feet between them; but sud- 
denly the gallant hound, discovering his mistake, threw himself with a yell 
upon the throat of the enemy, and bore him to the ground. The Young Eagle 
now deprived him of his weapons, and pinioned his arms; but the next mo- 
ment, from an impulse of generosity, he set him free, and sent him home 
armed as usual. 

This was the turning-point of the savage drama. The shedder of blood sur- 
rendered himself to the justice of the tribe to offer a ransom, or, if that was 
rejected, to lay down his life without resistance. At the day appointed, the 
parties met in an open space with hundreds to witness the scene around. The 
Eagle, all unarmed, was first seated on the ground, then by his side was laid 
down a large knife with which he was to be slain if the ransom was not 
accepted. By his side sat his wife, her hand clasped in his, while the eyes 
even of old men were dim with tears. Over against them, and so near that the 
fatal knife could be easily seized, stood the family of the slain Wolf, the father 
at the head, by whom the question of life or death was to be settled. He seemed 
deeply moved and sad, rather than revengeful. A red blanket was now produced 
and spread upon the ground. It signified that blood had been shed which was 
not yet washed away, the crimson stain remaining. Next, a blanket of blue 
was spread over the red one. It expressed the hope that the blood might be 
washed out in heaven,and remembered no more; and last a blanket purely 
white was spread over, all significant of a desire that nowhere in earth or in 
heaven a stain of blood shoul! remaim, and that everywhere, and by all, it 
should be forgiven and forgotten. 

These blankets, thus spread over, were to receive the ransom. The friends 
of Eagle brought goods of various kinds, and piled them high before the father 
of the slain. He considered them a moment In silence, and then turned his 
eyes to the fatal knife. The wife of the Eagle threw her around her husband’s 
neck, and turned her eyes imploringly full on the old man’s face, without a 
word. He had stretched his hand towards the knife when he met that look. 
He paused—his fingers moved convulsively, but they did not grasp the handle. 
His lips quivered, then there was a teur in his eye. ‘‘ Father,’’ said the bro 
ther, ‘‘ he spared my life.’’ The old man turned away. ‘I accept the ran 
som,’’ he said; ‘‘the blood of my son is washed away. I see no stain now on 
the hand of the Eagle, and he shall be in the place of my son,”’ 


AN EXTRAORDINARY WAGER AND ITS EXTRAORDINARY FULFILLMENT: 
Tue Boston papers have full accounts of the reception of Ben. 
Perley Poore in Boston, with his barrel of apples. The telegraph has reported 
the facts of the case already—how the Major wagered with Col. Burbank, of 
Boston, that Fillmore would beat Fremont in Massachusetts, the penalty of 
loss on either side being the wheeling of a barrel of apples from the residence 
of one of the parties to that of the other. The Major lives in Newburyport; 
the Colonel lives in Boston. The Major lost, and proceeded to wheel his apples. 
Arrived at the Tremont House, in Boston, he make a speech from the top of 
the barrel, and the Colonel responded, and the speeches are reported thus : 
Arriving at the Tremont House, the entire street was completely blocked on 
all sides, and it was not without considerable trouble that the Major succeeded 
in getting his load on the pertico of the hotel, but by the aid of a friendly 
hand there it was placed, and the barrel being turned upon end, the Major 
mounted it and spoke as follows—addressing Col, Burbank, who had come on 


| to the portico from the hotel: 


Cot. BURBANK ; I had a pleasant bet with you on the Presidential election, 
which I have paid like a man; and wuatever may be said about the bet, I trust 
that these apples will not prove apples of discord between us. [Cheers.] These 
apples are varied in character. It seemed as if Providence was going to favor 
me, as my orchard refused to bear this year. In the barrel you will find some 
of the King apples, a graft brought from England by Rufus King, and given 
by him to my grandfather, who was his classmate in college before the Revo- 
lution. Here you will also find some of the Fall sweet apples—a moderate 
apple—like some of the gentlemen with whom you have been lately associated. 
{Laughter.] You will find, besides, a few quinces, very hard to eat, that will 
require a good deal of sugar to make them palatable—and which you will find 
have given a strong odor to the other contents. Here they are as they are, and 
such as they are you have them. Ihave wheeled them thirty-six miles and a 
quarter, and for one I am glad they are here. [Cheers.] I am very much 
obliged to you for the noble manner in which you offered to release me from 
the further fulfillment of the condition of the bet. I trust you will always be 
as fortunate in receiving your just dues as you have been to-day. Whether in 
command of that noble regiment which is the pride of the whole M. V. M., or 
as a member of the General Court, or at the bar, of which you are an orna- 
ment, or among the fair sex, among whom apples once caused a famous commo- 
tion, as you will see by reference to the good book. [Laughter.}] I hope you 
may always, as you have to-day, goin and win. [Cheers.] Gentlemen, I nuw 
propose three cheers for Hon. Robert L. Burbank, Senator-elect of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. The cheers were given with a hearty good will. 

Major Poore having concluded, 

Colonel BURBANK, in turn, mounted the barrel, and the cheers having sub- 
sided, spoke as follows: Major Poore, the earnestness and sincerity with which 
you proposed this peculiar bet, are equalled only by the promptitude and 
dispatch with which you have entered upon and completed the labors incident 
to the honorable performance of every condition thereof. (Applause.) It is 
said that it is pleasant to die for one’s country. We have all read since Wed- 
nesday morning how pleasant it is to suffer for one’s principles. (Continued 
applause.) You have have had the fortune to introduce into political tactics 
a new method of wheeling—(laughter)—which fortune would have been mine 
had not the voice of the people awarded it to you. Your friends who form 


| this vast mrultitude around you, irrespective of party, went forth to meet you 


and greet you, and have escorted you to your journey’s end, as a token of re- 
spect for an honorable men and an honest politician. And in future, whether 
tilling the soil of your ancestral home, or enriching the pages of your coun- 
try’s history, or defending the Republic in the halls of Congress, or gallantly 





bearing the stars and stripes to the very halls of the Montezumas, you will 
be the object of our benedictions. Apples, in human affairs, since the good 
old days of Adam and Eve, have played important parts; or, rather, important 
parts have been played with apples. Man has progr , but apples have 

ated. Then,a single apple decided a question for a whole world, now, 
a whole barrel is required to decide a single question in Massach: setts politics. 
That wheelbarrow has already become a chariot of Fame. (Great applause.) 
That precious burden, as it shall be dispensed into every State in the Union, 
will be a symbol of the political p logy of this C wealth; and in re- 
turn for bearing it, it will proudly bear your name wherever our flag shall 
have waved, or a Yankee tooth shall have Ben Perly by masticating ‘‘ Newton 
Pippins.’’ Wishing you new honors with every turn of fortune’s wheel, and 
assuring you that the barrel shall support the dignity of fashion, by wearing 
hoops at the lower end, I respectfully invite you to an entertainment at which 
we may partake of the earliest fruits of the campaign. (Enthusiastic and 
prolonged cheers. ) 

During the evening a banquet was given at the Tremont House, at which 
Colonel Burbank presided. Gov. Gardner and others were among the guests. 
The apples were opened, and proved to be of a very good variety. The even- 
ing was passed in a most agreeable manner, and the result of this bet will 
long be remembered by all present. 











FACTS ABOUT THE PRESIDENTS. 
Four of the first seven were from Virginia. Two of the same name 
were from Massachusetts, and tne seventh was from Tennessee. All but one 
were 66 years old on leaving office, having served two terms; and one of them, 
who had served but one term, would have been 66 years of age at the end of 
another. Three of the seven died on the Fourth of July, and two of them on 
the same day and year. Two of them were on the sub-committee of three that 
drafted the Declaration of Independence, and these two died on the same day 
and year, and on the anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, and just 
half a century from the day of Declaration. The names of three of the seven 
ended in son, yet neither of these transmitted his name toa son. In respect to 
the name of all, it may be said, in conclusion, the initials of two of the seven 
were the same; and of two others that they were the same. The remaining 
one, who stands alone in this particular, stands alone also in the love and ad- 
miration of his countrymen and the civilized world—Washington! Of the first 
five, only one had a son, and that son was also President. 


Eprrapu.—The late Sternhold Oakes was rather eccentric, and 
offered a reward tor the best epitaph for his grave. Several tried for 
the prize, but they flattered him too much he thought. At last he 
tried for himself, and the following was the result : 

‘* Here lies the body of Sternhold Oakes, 
Who lived and died like other folks.’’ 

That was satisfactory, and the old gentleman claimed the reward, 
which, as he had the paying of it himself, was of course allowed. 

GALLANT Boys—ASTONISHING FxaT.—We have just been in- 
formed of a remarkable circumstance, which deserves to be recorded 
in print. About two weeks ago, two sons of Mr. J. S. Willhoite, of 
Monterey, in Owen county, Ky., one ten years old and the other 
eight, rode their father’s horse to the Kentucky river to water. The 
horse plunged in and attempted te swim across the river with both 
the boys upon his back. When near the middle of the stream, they 
tried to turn the horse back toward the other shore. This made him 
capsize, and both the boys slipped off into the water and the horse 
left them. As they slipped off, the elder said to the younger, “‘ Hold 
on to me and I’ll swim out with you.”’ He did hold on, and the 
other actually swam ashore with him upon his back—dragging at 
the same time through the water a tin bucket, which the younger 
had strung by the bail upon his arm. When was a more remarkable 
feat ever accomplished by a boy of ten years? 


DecipEDLY Coou.—The editor of the Pottsville (Penn.) Miners’ 
Journal recently visited Philadelphia, and while there his room at 
the hotel was entered one night by a light-fingeredrascal, who stole 
from his clothing a valuable watch and some money. The editor 
subsequently received a communication from the ‘ chevalier,” toge- 
ther with a locket which was attached to the watch. He said he 
returned the locket, ‘thinking it might probably be valued on 
account of associations,” and would have returned the watch, but 
there was such a small amount of capital in the purse that it would 
not pay for the trouble he took, so the watch had to be sold to “ pay 
expenses.”’ He says he likes editors, and if he makes any money 
soon will buy the watch back and return it, and winds up by advis- 
ing the knight of the quill not to sleep so sound the next time he 
visits the Quaker city—all of which must be very consoling to that 
gentleman. 


FRIGHTFUL MuRDERS IN CENTRAL lowa.—In the Powespick 
Gazette, published at Montezuma, Iowa, Oct. 16, we find a long 
account of finding of murdered persons in fodder-shocks in a corn- 
field, in Jackson township, in Powespick county, lowa. ‘The writer 
of the account was a justice of the peace, who was called upon to 
perform the duties of coroner. The body of a young woman was 
found concealed in a shock of corn on the premises of Thomas 
Beeson, about three miles and a half from Montezuma. They had 
been concealed there until the decomposition of her body produced 
a pestilent effluvium. It was discovered that she had been shot 
and her throat cut. No one had been missed in that neighborhood, 
and the body of a man was found under a shock in the same field, 
stabbed in several places, with four bullet-holes through the head. 
The body could not be identified. ‘The presumption is, that the 
murdered individuals belonged to a company of ‘* movers’”’ that had 
passed that way and emcamped near that place some days previous 
to the discovery that foul murder had been done. 


Tue Bottomless Pit in the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky is sus- 
pected by many to run through the whole diameter of the earth. 
‘Lhe branch terminates in it, and the explorer suddenly finds him- 
self brought upon its brink, standing upon a projecting platform, 
surrounded on three sides by darkness and terror, a gulf on the 
right and a gulf on the left, and before him what seems an inter- 
minable void. He looks aloft; but no eye has yet reached the top 
of the great overarching dome; nothing is there seen but the flash- 
ing of the water dropping from above, smiling as it shoots by in the 
unwonted gleam of the lamp. He looks below, and nothing there 
meets his glance save darkness as thick as lampblack, but he hears 
a wild, mournful melody of water, the wailing of the brook for the 
green and sunny channel left in the upper world never more to be 
revisited. Down goes a rock, tumbled over the clitf by the guide, 
who is of the opinion that folks come here to see and hear, not to 
muse and be melancholy. There it goes—crash ! it has reached the 
bottom. No—hark, it strikes again; once more and again, still 
falling. Willit never stop? One’s hair begins to bristle as he hears 
the sound repeated, growing less and less, until the ear can follow 
it no longer. Certainly if the pit of Frederick shall be eleven thou- 
sand feet deep, the Bottomless Pit of the Mammoth Cave must be 
its equal. 

Tue Roman CatHoiic Farr at THE CrYsTAL PALACE.—A 
generous emulation prevails among the Catholic churches of New York, to 
be liberally represented at the Crystal Palace by the offerings of their 
parishioners, especially the female portion. All the ladies have dedicated 
themselves to the task for some time past, and every one makes earnest efforts 
to furnish her contingent, whether in personal labor, or in gifts. Thus the 
display of all these riches presented on Monday, at the opening of the Fair, a 
coup d’qil brilliant with temptations. Sixteen churches principally have con- 
tributed to the pious collection; they are—St. Stephen’s, St. John’s, St. Mary’s, 
Transfiguration, St. Columba’s, Mt. St. Vincent’s, St. Patrick’s, Holy Cross, 
The Nativity, St. Peter’s, St. Francis Xavier’s, St. Joseph’s, St. Bridget’s, St. 
Vincent De Paul’s, St. James’s, St. Ann’s. But one would not be much mis- 
taken to suppose that benevolence had not been confined only to these 
churches. Many Protestant ladies have brought to the common work the 
most laudable and gracious zeal, recognizing that to succor the unhappy, and 
to console the afflicted, is, above all, a Christian labor. 

MystTeRIovus MuRDER.—From the perfect unanimity with which 
rowdies and vagabonds carry on their work in New York city and Brooklyn, we 


are only surprised that we do not oftener meet with horrid jes, such as 
is detailed below. On Tuesday, November 11, officer Wm. Win while in 
pursuit of game on the Cypress hills, near East New York, discov: the dead 


body of # man lying in a hollow on the top of the hill between the Cypress 
Hill Cemetery and the Reservoir hills. The ground surrounding the place 
where the body lay bore marks of there having been a severe struggle, and on 
examination of the body marks of violence were discovered. The head was 
much bruised, and a severe contusion was found over the right eye, evidently 
made by some blunt instrument. A cut was found upon the inside of the hand, 
as if made while grasping the blade of a knife. The body appeared to be that 
of an Irishman, about 23 or 25 years of age. His features were so much dis- 
torted and swollen as to render identification difficult. The body was dressed 
in a black frock overcoat, and pantaloons of small plaid—green and brown; 
black cloth vest, red under-shirt and checked outside shirt, shoes and woolen 
stockings, and a light Kossuth hat. The deceased had red hair and whiskers. 
No money or valuables were discovered. The body was taken to the dead- 
house by order of Coroner Redding, who held an inquest. The deceased evi- 
dently canie to his death by foul play, although at present the author of his 
death remains in doubt. 
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ST. PAUL’S (EPISCOPAL) 
CHURCH, CORNER OF CHARLES 
AND SARATOGA STREETS, BALTI- 
MORE. 

THE zeal a by the friends 

of the Episcopal Church, in Balti- 

more, in the erection of fine 
churches is a matter of observa- 
tion to all who visit the ‘* Monu- 
mental City.’ St. Paul’s, which 

has recently been opened for di- 

vine service, forms a conspicuous 

illustration of our idea. It was 

erected on the foundations of a 

previous edifice, destroyed more 

than a year ago by fire, the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Upjohn and Co., 
being absolutely restricted to the 
old dimensions, and to the use 
of the old walls, so far as they 
were left uninjured by the fire. 

The style is Lombardo-Venetian, 

being best adapted for the mate- 

rial used in the construction, 

(pressed brick.) There are three 

entrances in front covered by a 
rch. On entering, the nave is 

divided from the aisles by three 
massive columns and wide arches, 
which give a bold and impressive 
character to the interior. The 
roof is open timber, and is illumi- 
nated. The windows are filled 
with stained glass. ‘The entrance 
to the chancel is by a wide and 
open arch. The stained glass 
windows and the furniture of the 
chancel are of rich design, and 
elaborately carved. At the side 
of the church is the organ, which is 
in the western gallery, being thus 
more under the control of the 
rector during service. All the 
furniture is of black walnut. The 
tower of the church, when com- 
pleted, will form one of the most 
striking sights of the whole city, 
and make ‘St. Paul’s’’ the object 
from which strangers will make 
their starting-point in finding 
places in the city. 





ERASTUS D. PALMER, 
SCULPTOR, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Ir is with an unusual degree of 
pleasure that we present to our 
readers a portrait of this distin- 
guished sculptor, with such a bio- 
graphy as can be furnished, toge- 
ther with some notice of his genius 
and its practical results. Mr. 
Palmer, who is now in the prime 
of life, was born in Onondaga 
co., State of New York, and for 
some years practised his original 
business of carpenter. Removin 

to Amsterdam, on the Centra 
Railroad, his ingenuity made him 
useful in the manufacture of tools 
and repairing machinery. Here 
he married, and love seems to 
have made him an artist, for a 
cameo of his wife was the first 
effort of his irrepressible genius, 
Having completed his labor, he 
was, beyond its heart associations, 
entirely ignorant of its value; but 
prompted to exhibit it, he carried 
it to a connoisseur, whose know- 
ledge was obtained from true stu- 
dies at home and abroad. The 
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remarks upon types of beau 
* Of this Matter “kind are the 
ideal busts of ‘ Resignation’ and 
‘ Spring ;’ rife, the one with wo- 
manly, and the other with maiden 
traits. There is superinduced 
upon, or rather interfused with 
these, in the first instance, an ex- 
pression of subdued happiness, 
divine trust, and latent hope— 
which is the Christian idea of re- 
signation—a holy consciousness 
that all is well, a spiritual insight 
which charms the heart, that we 
yet can see has bowed to sorrow; 
and this feeling kindles features 
in themselves so pure and lovely, 
yet so human and feminine, that 
consummate beauty seems to over- 
flow with the sentiment of the 
atriarch—‘ it is good for me that 
have been afflicted.’ ‘Spring,’ 
on the other hand, is the sweetest 
type of maidenhood; the gentle 
swell of the childlike bosom, the 
delicate, fresh lips parted, as if 
about to utter some accent of love 
and promise, the girlish head 
rounded with a grace, half of 
sprightliness, and half of expand- 
ing nature, and the wreath of 
grass, not ripe and full, but at 
the moment when the blade is 
about to merge into a head—all 
this embodies the language of 
that mysterious and enchanting 
season when the embryo forces of 
earth and air stir with the burst- 
ing life of rejuvenated elements.” 
‘Spring’ has been purchased 
by the ‘Cosmopolitan Art Asso- 
ciation,” for the third annual dis- 
tribution, and is one among the 
numerous valuable works of art 
already added to the collection, 
which is to be distributed gra- 
tuitously among the subscribers 
ou the 28th of January next. Full 
particulars can be found in our 
advertising columns, or in the 
Illustrated Art Journal, which, 
we believe, is sent free on appli- 
cation to the Actuary, Mr. C. L. 
Derby, at 348 Broadway, New 
York. The bust of ‘‘Spring”’ is 
executed from a choice block of 
Carrara marble, and is one of the 
artist’s most favorite works, be- 
ing an idealized likeness of a 
young girl of fifteen years, the 
daughter of one of his early and 
warmest friends, who, of course, 
watches the destiny of the bust, 
as a father the welfare of his 
child on her going out into the 
‘* wide, wide world.’’ The ‘ Cos- 
mopolitan Art Association” hopes 
that it will be awarded to a place 
that will do it honor, and intrc. 
duce the sculptor more generally 
to the great American public. 
“Spring” was followed by the 
*¢ Indian Girl,’ which is regarded 
by the best judges as one of the 
chef-d’euvres of American art. 
It ‘is already so well known 
through the notice made of it by 
Mr. Tuckerman, that we need not 
make further allusion to it. 
During the period of these latter 
labors, the sculptor executed many 
busts and minor works, all of 
which are characterized by a sin- 
gular blending of truthfulness to 





gentleman thus tells the adventure: “I was sitting in my office | I was acquainted with ‘such things,’ diffidently exhibiting his | nature, and a high ideality which gives to the marble a spirited pre- 
sence; and in this power of introexpression, reposes the magic of the 


one summer afternoon, when there entered a tall man, whom I re- 


membered as an honest and industrious mechanic of the town; his 
dress betokened his occupation, his manner was unassuming, and 


cameo, and desired to know what I thought of this. 
his hand, turned it to the light, and carefully examined the outline 
and finish; little did I then realize the earnest feelings which agi- 


his expression somewhat anxious. He told me he had understood | 
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I took it from 


tated this new species of client; my surprise and delight were im- 


mediate. ‘This,’ said I, ‘is beautiful;’ you 
have extraordinary talent.’ Hearing no re- 
sponse, I looked from the exquisite medal- 
lion to the artist’s face, and saw the tears of 
gratified sympathy in his eyes.” 

From that moment commenced the artist’s 
career, which has since been so successful 
as to place him among the first of living 
sculptors. For two years thereafter he 
— at this style of portraiture, and pro- 
duced some of the choicest cuttings in this 
country. From this labor his eyesight be- 
came so much impaired, that the artist 
thought to give up what had now become 
the labor of love, indeed. He was induced 
to try a7 modelling, and herein he first 
betrayed the great talent he possessed. A 
writer in Putnam’s Magazine, for April, 
Henry T. Tuckerman, Esq., says: ‘“ With 
the ‘Infant Ceres,’ he fairly begun the pur- 
suit of sculpture, and with it a methodical 
course of self-education. Having been at 
school but six months of his life, he began, 
with his intelligence quickened in every 
direction by the association of his present 
employment, keenly to feel the want of early 
advantages ; and, with characteristic energy, 
to atone for the deficiency by every means 
in his power. His evenings were devoted to 
study: he profited by the council and the 
discourse of eminent men, who interested 
themselves in his welfare; and for many 
hours daily his wife read to him from the 
best English authors. It is marvellous how 
loyalty to one source of truth,’”’ Mr. Tucker- 
man then adds, “ opens avenues to all others 
—how earnestness in a single aim intensifies 
and widens the general intelligence; and as 





our artist has progressed in his special occu- | 


pation, his ideas on all subjects have multi- 
plied—his knowledge of beauty under all 


forms has deepened—his vocabulary, faculty | 
of acquisition, and whole mental and moral 


discipline have steadily advanced.” 
From this time forward Mr. Palmer’s suc- 
cess is a matter of history. 


‘Infant Ceres,” | 


which was modelled from one of his children, | 


a beautiful girl, was exhibited in the New 
York Academy Exhibition, and attracted 
much attention for its exquisite perfectness 
of finish and beauty of bust and expression. 
It was followed by two  bas-reliefs—the 
**Morning” and the “ Evening Star”—two 
winged heads; then the “ Spirit’s Flight’”— 
all of which but served to confirm the gene- 


ral impression in regard to the artist’s | 


genius. Of the two works which gave the 


sculptor his position in the world of art, the 
writer in Putnam says, after some prefacing 
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artist’s chisel. No sculptor 
throws more absolute life in his 
marble than Palmer ; and with 
he study and experience of 
added years, his claim to a first 
rank among his brothers doubt- 
less will be established beyond 
all cavil, and he will become 
identified. with Powers and 
Crawford, in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

We cannot better close this 
article than by again quoting 
from Mr. Tuckerman’s admira- 
ble tribute to the sculptor. 
That writer says: ‘* ‘He has 
never been abroad,’ remarked 
a gentleman at Florence to 
Powers, when showing him a 
daguerreotype of one of Pal- 
mer’s works. ‘ He never need 
to come,’ replied the artist. 
So profound, indeed, is his 
sense of the ideal, that the 
remarkable success already ob- 
tained, instead of causing ela- 
tion, has but awakened more 
thoroughly his artistic con- 
science. He feels like one to 
whom, by virtue of certain en- 
dowments, has been intrusted a 
great mission; he is oppressed 
with a consciousness of the 
spiritual authority of art; and 
while this faith acts as a high 
inspiration, it also creates a 
feeling of responsibility—an 
earnest desire to be true to 
exalted requirements. This is 
the test of the artist, in the 
legitimate meaning of the term. 
It is in the view always cherish- 
ed by those whose skill and pur- 
pose transcend the mechanical 
and the imitative. It is the 
best pledge of progressive 
achievement, the sanction that 
distinguishes genius from 
talent. It isolates the mind 
wherein it lives from vulgar 
praise and mercenary ends; it 
engenders a self-imposed criti- 
cism, more severe than any 
public ordeal; it consecrates 
the soul to the worship of 
beauty, as the manifestation of 
truth; it implies an inward 
thirst, which fame cannot slake, 
and a calling too high to be 
diverted by any material com- 
pensation; and it is because 
we have found this spirit in a 
native, self-taught sculptor, 
that we have endeavored thus, 
with sympathetic greeting, to 
bid him God speed !” 
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J. W. BULKLEY, A.M., 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Mr. BuLKLEY, whose name 
stands. at the head of this 
article, is a native of Fairfield, 
Conn., and is now about fifty 
years of age. His youthful 
education was obtained in a 
New England public school. 
From necessity forced to be- 
come the artificer of his own 
fortune, at first his attention 
was directed to a mechanical 
calling. This, however, he 





soon abandoned. Having a INTERIOR OF ST. PAUL'S (EPISCOPAL) CHURCH, BALTIMORE,“ MARYLAND. 


strong love for books, and be- 


ing of a serious turn of mind, he resolved upon a course of educa- | ', and 1 
| with decided success. While in Troy 


tion for the Gospel ministry. He was doomed, however, from ill 
health, to disappointment in his course of study. By the advice of 
his friends and physician, he gave up the idea of pursuing a profes- 
sional course, and accepted a situation as teacher in his native town, 
where it soon became apparent that Mr. B. was eminently qualified 
for the duties. He now addressed himself earnestly to an examina- 





J. We. BULKLEY, A.M., CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y- 
FROM AN AMBROTYPE BY BRADY. 


tion of the various systems of education, opened a correspondence 


with some of the most distinguished educators of the country, and 
began the collection of a teachers’ library. By these means he was 
able to strike out a course for himself, which was not a servile inita- 
tion of any master. He soon attained, by his untiring zeal and 
intelligent action, a place in the front rank of his profession. After 
about eight years of labor in his native town, he received a pressing 
invitation to remove to Troy, N. Y. This he accepted. Here he 
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opened a private seminary, and met 


he received an appointment as principal 
of a new public school in Albany. In 
this new sphere he found ample scope 
for all his energies. After spending 
some twelve or fourteen years in Al- 
bauy, he received the appointment of 
principal of a new public school in 

illiamsburg. Before entering upon 
this new field, he received the appoint- 
ment of principal of one of the most 
flourishing academies in the State. This 
was most complimentary to him, as it 
was tendered by strangers, without the 
previous knowledge of himself or his 
friends, the offer being based entirely 
upon his general reputation. Success 
crowned his efforts in Williamsburgh. 
For four or five years—when he left— 
the school continued in a prosperous 
state and gained a good name. ile 
connected with the school, Mr. B. was 
instrumental in organizing a Normal 
School for the city; he became Princi- 
pal of the same, and continued such till 
the school was removed to Brooklyn, 
and there merged in one general school 
for the consolidated city. Of this new 
school Mr. B. was unanimously ap- 
pointed the head. On consolidating 
Brooklyn, Williamsburgh and Bush- 
wick, Mr. B. was chosen City Superin- 
tendent of Schools. This place he has 
held about a year, and has recently been 
unanimously re-elected to the same 
honorable office, the Board of Educa- 
tion thus fully indorsing his administra- 
tion. While resident in Connecticut, 
Mr. B. began the work of reform in the 
schools of that State, and was success- 


| ful in exciting a new interest there. On 
his removal to this State, with a few 


friends of kindred spirit he entered on 
the work of educational reform. An 
agent was employcd and paid by these 
gentlemen to go out and lecture on the 
subject, and thus, if possible, awaken 
the attention of the people and prepare 
the way for an educational convention. 
This was accomplished. A Convention 
was held in Utica in May, 1837, com- 
posed of delegates from a part of 
the State. The late Hon. Jabez D. 
Hammond was chosen President. At 
this meeting Mr. B. delivered an able 
and interesting address. Here a State 
Association was formed, and he was 
chosen Chairman of the Executive 


Committee. This movement was auspi-| 
cious; a correspondence was opened 


with leading men throughout the 


State; county and town associations) 


were formed and public attention 
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MADLLE. JOHANNA WAGNER. — 





aroused. In 1845, while resi- 
dent in Albany, the question of 
a State Teachers’ Association 
was discussed by the teachers 
of Albany and Troy. Mr. B. 
was appointed Chairman of a 
Committee on Correspondence 
and calling a State Conventio 
for considering the subject. 
This body met at Syracuse, and 
was largely attended by teach- 
ers of all grades, from all parts 
of the State. Mr. B. was 
chosen President of this Con- 
vention. The manner in which 
he acquitted himself in this,re- 
sponsible station was a subject 
of general admiration. Seldom 
have we seen in a presiding 
officer a combination of so 
much suavity, promptness and 
parliamentary tact. Subse- 

uently he was chosen Presi- 

ent of the Association. This 
was the first association of the 
kind in the country. In this 
our State has led the way, and 
in it Mr. B. was the leader. 
This Association gave birth to 
the first teachers’ journal in the 
United States. Of the New 
York Teacher, Mr. B. has been 
one of the editors from the com- 
mencement, and for some years 
Chairman of the Board of Edi- 
tors. When the Free School 
question came up in 1849, he 
stood shoulder to shoulder with 
the friends of that movement 
and did good service in the 
cause. In view of his character 
as an educationalist, his success 
as a teacher and his earnest de- 
votion to the common cause of 
educational reform, Hamilton 
College conferred on him the 
honorary degree of A.M. As 
we have already remarked, Mr. 
Bulkley is a self-made man. 
As a teacher, he is energetic 
and devoted; as a school officer, 
he is faithful, courteous and 
popular with the Board and the 
schools. He is a close observer 
of men and things, warm- 
hearted, confiding and benevo- 
lent ; as a husband and father, 
affectionate and kind; as a pro- 
fessor of religion and an officer 
of the church, he walks worthy 
of his high vocation. Who does 
not honor and respect the man 
of talents and character who 
devotes the flower of his youth 
and the strength of his man- 
hood to a calling, however hum- 
ble, in which he may do the 
most good to his race? Sucha 
man leaves an impression on 
the age in which he lives; he 
takes his stand among the bene- 
factors of his kind; he magni- 
fies his office and makes it 
honorable. 





A WEDDING came off at the 
Court House, Havana, (Ill.) one 
day last week, in which the bride 
was fourteen and the bridegroom 
seventy odd years of age. They 
were both children, the one in 
her first, the other in his second 
childhood. There was present a 
daughter of the old gentleman 
as old as the bride’s mother. 


SEE PAGE 374. 



























































































































MADAME WAGNER. 


Tus gifted lady, a German by birth, is already well known by repute 
to the public. Upwends of four years ago she had engaged to appear 
in London, but an unfortunate dispute between the managers of rival 
houses prevented her carrying her wishes into effect until the present 
geason, when she appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and more than 
fully satisfied the public expectation. Her triumph on the first night 
was an uninterrupted ovation. She took her fashionable audience 
by surprise, and they could scarcely find utterance or means for ex- 
pressing their delight. Her voice is one of the highest range, and 
remarkable for its sweetness and distinctness. er lowest notes 
were heard in every corner of that vast building, and in the accom- 
plishment of her adaptations and changes she exhibited exquisite 
tact. All was managed with graceful fluency and dexterity, and 
that absence of excessive elaboration which marks the great artist. 
Her scenes of pathos and passion—some of them awful bursts—were 
all equally well done because they were natural. Mademoiselle 
Wagner carefully avoids the sin of exaggeration. Had our great 
tragedy actors been as judicious, they might still have been drawing 
large audiences; but they have not been, and, as a consequence, are 
severely punished by neglect. ; : 

As may be anticipated, Madame Wagner is a great artist. 
Her impersonations of character are among the most truthful and 
extraordinary ever witnessed. She loses her individuality, and 
is no longer the mighty singer, but the being she represents—the 
wild gipsy, the fierce Norma, or the faithful Leonora. Her audience 
is carried away, and while “he enlists its sympathies, or rouses its 
passions, she does not offend its judgment. She is true to the 
author, the subject and the composer. : : 

Her appearance is very attractive. Some of her situations present 
a picturesqueness which may be termed the highest success in the 
dramatic art. Her form is well developed and her features hand- 
some, lit up by a pair of glorious eyes. Her drapery, loose and 
flowing, does not conceal the undulations of her fine figure, and as 
she moves with drawing-room grace, the gazer is irresistibly 
charmed. 


To Corresronvents.—If artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
or in Central or South America, and Canadas, will favor us with drawings of re- 
markable accidents or incidents, with written description, they will be thankfully re- 
ceived, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when demanded, will be 
paid as a consideration. If our officers of the army and navy, engaged upon 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us 
with their assistance, theobligation will be ccrdially acknowledged, and every thing 
will be done to render such contributions in our colwmns in the most artistic 
manner. F 

Enouss AGENCY.—Subscriptions received by Trubner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, 
London. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 15, 1856. 
TO OUR PATRONS AND CASUAL READERS. 
THE experience of the past, which extends over the time necessary 
to bring our SEconD VoLUME nearly to a close, has suggested some 
changes in our paper, which we believe will render it more essen- 
tially what we desire it to be, 
A POPULAR FAMILY COMPANION. 

In the first place, to bring it as much as possible within the reach 

of all, and extend its circulation, we shall REDUCE OUR PRICE, after 


our next issue, 
FROM TEN TO SIX CENTS, 


thus making the only American Illustrated Newspaper in existence 
the cheapest in the world, so far as the price is concerned, and the 
style of the paper considered. In thus reducing our terms, we have 
not done it at the expense of the interest of our publication; on the 
contrary, we believe we shall present a better sheet, more complete 
in its Miscellaneous, Literary and News departments, and, if pos- 
sible, more attractive in Illustrations. 

The universal distribution of papers devoted especially to the 
current news, forces us to the conclusion that we can, with advan- 
tage to our patrons, devote a larger space to miscellaneous depart- 
ments, and to the publication of sterling novelettes, and reading 
more especially designed for the social circle, and thereby make our 
paper more strictly than heretofore 

A FAMILY PAPER, 

a companion for the fireside. In pursuing this object, we shall let 
nothing escape our notice that will afford healthy recreation and 
valuable instruction, provided the latter can be presented in an 
attractive garb; thus giving to our columns the valuable quality of 
being amusing as well as useful. To subjects interesting to the 
ladies, we shall devote some space; and if anything really rare in 
the ornamental world is brought out, we shall not only give word 
descriptions, but add the additional charm—the artist’s pencil. We 
shall not be negligent of the claims upon the fashions; and while 
devoting but comparatively little space to their illustration, such as 
we give shall be of the highest authority, and most worthy of imita- 
tion. The light reading shall be of the very best kind, always incul- 
cating good morals, and cherishing the redeeming qualities of our 
nature. 

All startling events, which can be illustrated by the pencil of the 
artist and circulated through the skill of the engraver, will be, as 
heretofore, promptly given, so that each volume of our paper will 
really be a choice gallery of art, in which will be secured the por- 
traits of distinguished men and women, views of remarkable places, 
representations of accidents, illustrations of current history, arms, 
implements, customs and habits of distant nations, savage and 
civilized, great mechanical inventions—everything, in fact, interest- 
ing to the intelligent American public, will be promptly presented, 
thus rendering our paper unsurpassed in intrinsic excellence, and 


most worthy of a wide-spread circulation. 


THE WEATHER. 
THERE has not been an Autumn for many years past wherein we 
have had finer weather than during the present Fall. The gorgeous 
drapery of the forest has waved in an almost unbroken sunlight, and 
the soft, thin, smoky veil of Indian Summer has fallen as lightly 
over the land as the gossamer tissues of an Oriental loom over the 
features of an Indian beauty. Even the few smoke-dyed trees, that 
in the heart of the city make a mockery of the country, have put on 
brighter colors than they were wont to do. The world of fashion, as 
exhibited in the streets, is more gay than usual, and the bright days 
have shown Broadway thronged with beauty in its holiday dress. 
The nights of late seem to have grown envious of the charms of th« 
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days, and the moon has walked forth in all her peerless loveliness— 
or, rather, swimming through the deep blue seas of the sky, thick 
islanded with silvery clouds. Dark weather, accompanied by gloomy 
showers, in London, induces many a blue-deviled Englishman to 
leap in the Thames, or a Parisian to go in Seine, or finish up his 
prime of life with a pot of charcoal ; but in such weather as we are now 
blessed with in New York, even the most nervous dyspeptic, or gouty 
old bachelor, or gossipy tea-drinking old maid, could not object to— 
indeed, we doubt if Professor Meriam and the clerk of the weather 
combined could improve it, at least we hope that they wiil mark it 
down for next week as to be continued, 


BETTING ON ELECTLONS. 

Ir is bad enough to have your favorite candidate defeated, but in 
addition to this ‘‘ misery,” to be obliged to pay over ‘‘ considerable 
sums of money” to the “ triumphant party” is particularly painful. 
A great many homilies have been written on the subject, but we sup 
pose everybody will do just as they please in the premises, so that 
all we can say wont make gentlemen interested ‘‘ wiser or better.” 
The Petersburg Daily Express expresses itself as follows on this, at 
the moment, vital subject: 

** We have seen some distressingly long faces about town for a 
few days past—faces that, as the old joke has it, you could not put 
through a horse-collar, expressing the very depth of disappointment 
at the result of the recent elections. Not that the defeated party 
had any hope of the success of Fillmore, before the people, or have 
taken their route unphilosophically, for the great majority of Mr. 
Fillmore’s friends are cheerful enough, sustained under their re- 
verses by the consciousness of having acted in accordance with their 
sense of duty. ‘Lhe elongated countenances belong to those deluded 
individuals who would not take our advice against betting, and who 
find themselves, after the smoke of the battle has rolled away, badly 
wounded in the pocket. There are many such on both sides. We 
have seen Democrats quite unable to enjoy the glorious victory they 
have achieved, in consequence of having wagered considerable 
amounts on Mr. Fillmore’s not carrying a single State. 

‘* We think betting on elections to be bad in principle and likely 
to lead to dangerous consequences. Laws against it, prescribing a 
penalty, are inoperative, because not sustained by public opinion ; 
but laws might be framed which would be effectual in putting a stop 
to the practice. Let a bet disfranchise the maker of it, and then let 
it be the sworn duty of the Commissioners to question the voter un- 
der oath as to whether he had any bets depending on the result, and 
we should soon see the good effects of such a provision, in the greater 
purity of the suffrage and the improved morale of the body of con- 
testants.” 


LITERARY. 

CoTTon 1s KING; or, the Culture of Cotton and its Relation to 
Agriculture, Manufacture, and Commerce, and also to the Colored People 
of the United States, and to those who hold that Slavery is in itself Sinful. 
By Davip Curisty. Second edition revised and enlarged. New York: Derby 
and Jackson. 

Tas valuable work should be read by every person interested in the great sub 

ject of slavery, now such an absorbing subject to the whole nation. The scope 

of the work is wide and comprehensive, and in its progress gives thousands of 
facts of the deepest interest to the community. The preface of the work, 
among other things, says: 

‘The field of investigation embraced in this book is a broad one, and the 
sources of information from which its facts are derived are accessible to but 
few. It is not surprising, then, that strangers to these facts, on first seeing 
them arranged in their philosophical relations and logical connections should 
be startled at their import, and misconceive the object and motives of the 
author.’’ 

The argument is fully carried out in this work that slave labor has the 
mmonopoly of raising the great staple of cotton which is emphatically pro 
nounced to be ‘‘ King,’”’ and so long as this is the case, the institution will be 
permanent, or, in other words, worth preserving. The only way to contradict 
this assertion is, for free labor to step in and rival that of slaves, a thing we 
deem impossible. We cordially refer our readers to the work itself. It is one 
of much intrinsic interest, and at this time especially worthy of consideration. 
Our statistics regarding cotton, copied in another place, are taken from this 
work. 

BANCROFT’S MISCELLANIES. LITERARY AND HISTORICAL MISCELLANIES. By Grorcr 
BANCROFT. 8vo. 

AmonG the multitudinous standard works with which the presses of Harper 

and Brothers have been teeming for the past year, none can claim higher rank 

or possess &@ more enduring interest than the volume under notice. It em 
braces a series of compositions that extend over a period of thirty-five years, 

and may be regarded as milestones that mark the literary career of tlie dix 

tinguished historian. From first to last there is the same vigor of thought 

and purity of style that characterize that noblest product of American litera 
ture—where his brilliant career has culminated—the ‘‘ History of the United 

States.’’ This volume of ‘‘ Miscellanies’’ comprises essays on several miscel 

laneous subjects, studies in German literature, with notices of the principal 

authors in that language, and poetical translations; studies in history, includ 
ing various elaborate monographs on important topics; and occasional ad 
dresses, among which are a tribute to John Calvin, a eulogy on William Ellery 

Channing, and the recent discourses before the Historical Society, on the Pro 

gress of the Human Race. The intrinsic value of its contents will make it wel-, 

come to all intelligent readers, while the lovers ef literary history will follow, 
with curious interest, the course of study and of thought which has ripened 
into such a pure and exalted fame. 

THE AMERICAN POULTERER’S COMPANION. A Practical Treatise on the Breeding, 
Rearing, and General Management of various species of Domestic Poultry, 
illustrated with Portraits of Fowls—mostly taken from life, Poultry Houses, 
Coops, Nests, Feeding-hoppers, &c., &c. New edition, enlarged and im 
proved, by C. N. Buryerr. With 120 Illustrations on wood and stone 
Marper & Brothers, New York. 

Or all the publications devoted to the laudable object of making a barnyard 

fowl as large as an ostrich, and as loaded down with plumage as a Broadway 

belle, this book of Mr. Burnett’s is unquestionably the best. We have care 
fully examined its contents, and cannot suggest anything that has been over 
looked; the whole art of the poulterer is completed, written out in full, and 
beautifully and copiously illustrated. Independent of the intrinsic wants of the 
book, it affords much information to the merely speculative that is very useful 

A CuaiLp’s History or Rome. By Jonn Bonner, author of ‘‘ A Child’s History 
of the United States.’’ In two vols. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Mk. BonNer’s first work, ‘‘ A Child’s History of the United States,’’ prepared 

us in advance to be pleased with the present undertaking. The History of 

Rome we consider an equally successful work, and must become popular as «# 

school-book, and as a necessity of the social circle where there are children 

The author seems to have a happy faculty of imputing instruction in a simple 

and unpretending style, and the youthful reader is not only interested, but i 

almost unconsciously instructed in the important truths of ancient history 

CHANTICIZER: A Thanksgiving Story of the Peabody Family. By Cornezit 
Matrnews. With illustrations by Darley. New York : Brown, Loomis & Co 
15 Dutch street. . 

Tas is an old friend, with a new face. Chanticleer is one of those exquisitely 

sweet pictures of home life, that most pleasantly remind the reader of the 

joys and genial memories that cluster around the hearths of the new world on 
the annual return of this bright day in the American calender, when the stray 
members of a family are all gathered under the paternal roof. Thanksgiving 
is emphatically one of the “institutions’’ of this country Its recurrence 
rarely fails to cement old friendships and reunite family tics, that may hav 
become estranged or sundered It is a day that should never be blotted fro 


the book and volume of time. It brings in its train feastings, gratulations, an 
that pleasant interchange of gifts which marks the Christmas times of the old 
world. ‘‘Chanticleer”’ is a holiday book, written in a «tyle of sweet and beaut 
ful simplicity that marks the works of Goldsmith, and that prince of German 
tale-writers, Zachokke. Without imitating theee standard authors, Mr. Mat 
thews has much of their humor. pathos, and genuine fancs Instead of mode! 
ing upon the imaginative style of the Christmas tales of Dickens, ‘‘ Chanticleer 
even better than these admirable stories, serves as a rich holiday gift, by pre 
senting the reader with truthful and touching pictures of American fireside 
drawn with a glowing and eloquent pen. Its present dress is quite attractive 
being published with illuminations by Loomis, in his best style of art, and 


forming the first of h eries of ** 


book than ** Chanticleer 


illuminated classics We know 1 
for a holiday present 





We have advices from Great Salt Lake City (Deseret) to the Ist 


of Oct rhe smallpox had made its appearance, and wa preading rapi 
causing serious apprehension ofa panic and conse lent stampede among t 
inhabitants. With the exception of this news, the int ice from the 7 


ritory is devoid of interest 
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SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


THE city of Syracuse was devastated by a conflagration, Nov. 8. 
About one hundred buildings were consumed, including the Post Office, t he 
banking-house of the Bank of Salina, and the Telegraph Office. The loss is 
estimated at more than $1,000,000. 


The Presidential electors chosen, Nov. 4, will be called by the 
Governors of States to meet in each State Caditol on the first Wednesday of 
December, and cast their vote, and choose a messenger to carry it sealed to 
Washington. On the second Wednesday of Feb. the returns will be counted 
by Congress and declared. 


The telegraph line connecting Newfoundland with the American 
continent is now completed and in operation. The distance from St. Johns to 
the point where it connects with the Nova Scotia line is about 600 miles—from 
Aspy Bay, Cape Breton, to Cape Ray Cove, N. F., being eighty-five miles. The 
tariff from Yarmouth to Port-au-Basque is 8s. 1134gd.; 10s. 83¢d. to St. Johns; 
Trepassy, Harbor Grace, Carbenear, etc., 19s. 434d. 

Early on Sunday morning, Nov. 9, a very disastrous fire occurred 
at 39 Warren street, N. Y., occupied by Haviland, Harral, and Risley, wholesale 
| druggists. The flames spread with intense fury throughout the building, and 
| in « short time extended to the adjoining store, No. 37 Warren street, occupied 
by James MeCrury and Co., dry goods dealers. From these two stores the fire 
extended to the stores Nos. 37 and 39 Murray street, occupied on the first floor 
by Brakaw and Co. These four fine buildings were totally destroyed, together 
with their contents; other buildings adjoining were more or less damaged. The 
total loss is estimated at upwards of $500,000. 


Fremont has a larger electoral vote, with California, than any 
defeated candidate ever liad; and Mr. Buchanan has a smaller proportion of 
the whole popular vote than any man who was ever chosen President by the 
people. 

New England gave her entire vote to Washington, and now gives 
it to Fremont. No Presidential candidate intervening shares with them the 
honor. 


The eyesight of the Rev. Dr. Spring, (so long pastor of the Old 
Brick Church,) is nearly restored. His people are worshipping for the present 
in Hope Chapel. 

The vote in the Five Points was as follows: Buchanan, 576! Fill- 
more, 13! Fremont, 17! Ifit had not been for the missionaries in that region, 
Fremont’s vote would probably have fallen far below Fillmore’s. 


There is now hanging in the hall of the Howard Association, of 
New Orleans, a fine portrait of the great man from whom the society takes its 
name. The portrait was ordered by the society in the year 1855, on learning 
that their treasurer, Mr. G. Kursheedt, was about to visit Europe, and he was 
commissioned to procure it. 


In seventeen towns in Vermont Mr. Fillmore did not get a single 
vote; in seven towns he received one vote each; in six he got two votes each, 
and in the remaining towns his vote ranged between three and forty, the lat- 
ter being the highest number received in any town. 


W. F. Johnson, the owner of a lard factory, on the Lake Shore 
at Cincinnati, has recovered $51,000 damages from the [linois Central Railroad 
Company for cutting through the property. 


Official intelligence from onr Consul at Rio Janeiro, relative to 
the ship Rapid at this port, has been received at the State Department. The 
Rapid was bound to San Francisco, and off Cape Horn encountered tempes- 
tuous and intensely cold weather, thereby losing ten of her crew, and disabling 
to a great extent the remainder. 


The horse-chestnut has been employed in France and Switzerland 
for bleaching yarn, and is said to have great power in whitening silk, wool, 
flax, andhemp. The astringent juice is abstracted by peeling the chestnuts, 
and then grinding or rasping them; they are then mixed with hot rain or run- 
ning water, in the proportion of twenty nuts to ten or twelve quarts of water. 


Another case of forgery has come to light. Eleven checks on the 
Corn Exchange Bunk, amounting altogether to $4,510 78, and purporting to 
have been signed by Mr. Edward Bill, have been pronounced forgeries. Two 
clerks of Mr. Bill, named John M. and Charles King, and a man named §. D. 
Farmer, have been arrested, charged with committing the offence. Farmer 
makes affidavit that he received the checks from John M. King, procured the 
cash for them, and handed it over to said King, who admitted they were not 
genuine, but forged checks. 3 





Republican journals in different parts of the country are all in 
favor of keeping up the struggle against the extension of slavery: They gene- 
rally insist on presenting the name of John C, Fremont as their Presidential 
candidate for 1860. 

A severe gale was recently experienced at Pictou, during which 
many vessels were wrecked, and others driven ashore, with more or less 
damage. 


Hon. John Berry, a member of the Arkansas Senate, died a few 
days ago, from the bite of a spider 


Few defeated candidates have, like Mayor Hall, of Brooklyn, a 
present from grateful constituents of a $10,000 house and lot {o console him- 
self with:—and few so well deserve it. 


The outstanding Treasury notes on the Ist of Nov. amounted to 
one hundred and eleven thousand seven hundred and eleven dollars. 


The effects of his Excellency J. Y. de Osma, Peruvian Minister, 
are to be sold out at auction. His establishment would rival Huntington’s in 
magnificence. 

The next House of Assembly of this State will stand: Republicans, 


84; Democrats, 36; Know Nothings, 7. 


The Arctie cruising bark Resolute, which one of our Yankee 
skippers found deserted mid ocean and brought home, has been put in capital 
trim and is now ready to be dispatched for England according to the resolu 
tion of Congress which made her a present to that government. November 
13th is the day fixed for her sailing. 


The Richmond Whig had some funny appeals to voters to rally 
at the polls on election day. Here is one of them: ‘* Way ?— Why art thou 
cast down, oh! my soul, and why art thou disquieted within me?’ Because 
the Gibraltar has proved itself a humbug and a nuisance. Down with t e 
Gibraltar! Vote early.” 

In Concord, the residence of President Pierce, the vote is as fol- 


lows: Fremont, 1,525; Buchanan, 874; Fillmore, 5. 


Tue Secret or Porpviariry.—Come into a fortune and then 
your friends will discover in you qualities ot the most superlative brilliancy, 
the existence of which, in your moments of most intoxicated vanity, you 
never suspected before. sai 


Mr. BUCHANAN’s FamiLy Crrcie.—Mr. Buchanan’s family cir- 
cle consists, for the present, of Mr. and Miss Lane, (his nephew and niece, ) 
Mrs. Georgs Pitt, of Philadelphia, and Mr. Appleton, his late Secretary of Le 
gation in London. Col. Ramsay is also on a visit with him. Miss Lane, a 
beautiful and highly accomplished young lady, does the honors of the mansion 
with the same grace and affability which gained her so much popularity at the 
head of her unele’s establishment in London. In this connection, we would 
state that there isa rumor that Mr. Bucha-an intends to divide the honors 
of the White House with a Southern widow lady, who has already enjoyed a 
four years’ experience in that position. We presume this reference must be 
made to the widow of the late President Polk. We don’t vouch for the truth 
of the story. 


A Hearty LAveu.—After all, says the Dublin University Ma- 
gazine, what a capital, kindly, honest, jolly, glorious good thing a laugh is! 
What a tonic! What a digester! Whata febrifuge! What an exerciser of 
evil spirits! Better than a walk before breakfast or a nap after dinner. How 
it shuts the mouth of malice, and opens the brow of kindness! Whether it 
discovers the gums of infancy or age, the grinders of folly or the pearls of 
beauty; whether it racks the sides and deforins the countenance of vy ulgarity, 
or dimples the visage or moistens the eye of refinement—in all its phases, and 
on all faces, contorting, relaxing, overwhelming, convulsing, throwing the 
human form into the happy shaking and quaking of idiotry, and turning the 
human countenance into something appropriate to Billy Button’s transforma 
tion—under every circumstance, and everywhere, a laugh is a glorious thing 
Like ‘‘a thing a beauty,”’ it is ‘‘a joy forever.’’ There is no remorse in it. It 
leaves no sting—exceps in the sides, and that goes off. Even a single unparti 
cipated laugh is a great affair to witness But it is seldom single. It is more 
infectious than scarlet fever You cannot gravely contemplate a laugh 
If there is one laugh, and one witness, there are forthwith two laughter= 
And so on. The convulsion is propagated like sound. What a thing it is 
when it becomes epidemic. , 





GENERAL Items oF INTEREST.—New apples, of extraordinary 
excellence, have been discovered in the Crimea—one of which keeps until July, 
and an autumn apple, thought to be the best ever tasted in any country. 
rhey will doubtless find their way to England and America.—John Thompson, 

Frye Village, Me., planted two top onions last pring, which had nineteen 

ems, and bore 281 onions. The seed came from’ Wisconfin.—Jewett, Jones 
& Son, of Andover, have raised a Bartlett pear this season weighing 18 ounces, 
and measuring ten by twelve inches in circumference.—Samuel Hoard, of Chi 


cago, has raised a squash in his garden, this season, which weighed 186 pounds 
It is claimed to be the largest squash ever grown in the country. In the 
neighborhood of Cincinnati there are 2,000 acres in grapes, the average profit 


of which are $300. The cost of planting ranges from $100 to $300.—Tincture 


of arnica has been found an effectual remedy for caked udder in cows. One 





j} of the agricultural journals gives a remarkable case of cure by this agent. 
| In this case, the « vas in ich pain that she had to be held before the bag 
| d be touched at all.—If you wish to fatten fowls, feed them on broken 
} corr h, or Indian meal, with raw potatoes, cut into small pieces —Place 
jal broken charcoal within reach I Plough, Loom and Anvil says, that if 
| appl are carefully packed in hard wood sawdust, t] ey will keep in an open 
| garret through our hardest winter The writer of this statement says he has 
| tried it, and know s the fact ‘ f a certaint In packing they should not be 
ullowed to touch the box or each other 
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A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 
BY J. F. SMITH, 


AUTHOR OF “‘THE LAST OF HIS RACE,’’ “‘ THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE,”’ 
** MINNIE GREY,’? ETC. 





(Commenced in No. 48.) 





CHAPTER IV. 

’Tis a very good world that we live in, 

To lend or to spend, or to give in: 

But to beg or to borrow, or get a man’s own, 

’Tis the very worst world that ever was known.—OLp PRoveRs. 
On one of those clear frosty mornings which render the autumns in England 
so healthful, a pale, bilious-looking young man about one and twenty, dressed 
in the silk gown of a gentleman commoner, was walking for exercise in the 
grounds of Christ College, Oxford. There was nothing particularly attractive 
in his appearance, for the features were pinched and prim, the eyes small, 
deep set, and of a cold grey color; in fact he was about one of the last persons 
whom benevolence would have appealed to; and yet he was rich, exceedingly 
rich in the world’s dross. The only poverty he had ever known was in his 
heart, in those generous sentiments which warm the blood of youth, impulses 
which redeem although they cannot justify its follies. Not that Richard Burg 
had ever been suspected of committing any: he was prudence personified, and 
cited by his tutors as a model to the non-reading men of his college. 

At an early age he had inherited a large fortune, which all who knew him 
prophesied was not likely to be wasted in his hands; for no one knew better 
the value of a guinea, or showed greater reluctance in parting with one, than 
the wealthy heir. Avarice is not always the vice of age. 

Richard Burg stood alone in the world; the only relative he possessed being 
a distant cousin of the same name, and about two years older than himself, 
whom he cordially detested simply because he was poor, and had wasted the 
few hundreds he received on coming of age, in travelling through Italy and 
Greece to study as an artist. 

From this cousin he had lately received several letters, written in a manly 
tone, requesting assistance, and had replied to them by offering to procure 
him a clerkship through the influence of his banker, who was also tv'e guardian 
of his fortune; a kindness which Harry, with that devotion which men feel 
when wedded to art, firmly declined. 

Richard considered that he had done his duty, and washed bis hands of him, 
the usual mode of getting rid of poor relations, and much less expensive than 
assisting them. 

The prudent gentleman was considering whether or not he should join the 
Earl of Tuft and the Hon. Percy Howard in a boating excursion, for, as we 
before observed, the morning was cold, though a bright one, and he telt its 
bracing effects rather too sharply. 

“T must go,’”’ he thought, ‘‘or Tuft may feel offended; and he will have 
two boroughs at his disposal directly he is of age.’’ 

By which calculation our readers doubtless suspect that Richard Burg had 
one passion in his solitary nature—ambition. They are right. He dreamt of 
achieving political power, of legislating for his fellow-creatures, without pos- 
sessing one sympathy with their common humanity. We have known a dozen 
such statesmen in our time. 

As he turned one of the angles of the walk, the gentleman was confronted 
by the unwelcome apparition of his cousin Harry. He recognized him in an 
instant, although they had not met for years. 

** You in Oxford?’’ he exclaimed, in a tone which indicated how greatly the 
meeting annoyed him. 

He to whom these discourteous words were addressed was a tall, elegant 
young man, about two and twenty; plainly, nay almost shabbily dressed, but 
still preserving in the midst of his poverty the unmistakable seal of gentle- 
man. Personally there was not the slightest resemblance between them, for 
the artist had dark hair, and eyes of that thoughtful expression which painters 
admire in the portraits of Vandyke or Velasquez. His features were exceed- 
ingly pale, more than usually, perhaps, from fatigue, for he had walked all 
the way from London, in the hope of trying what an interview might do to 
change the resolution of his cousin. 

“In Oxford,’ he repeated, coloring deeply, for he felt his humiliation 
keenly. ‘For I cannot believe that you are aware of the painful necessity to 
which I am reduced. I speak not of the luxuries, or even the ordinary com- 
forts of life; they have long been a stranger to me.”’ 

‘¢ And whose the fault ?’’ demanded Richard Burg, in his sharp thin voice. 
‘‘ with your talent you ought not to be dependent upon any one.”’ 

How often has the same reproach been addressed to many a crushed and 
broken spirit. Talents! what are they without opportunity and fostering 
care ?—a delicate flower perishing on a rock, from whose arid surface its roots 
can draw no healthful moisture. Talents !—cast them on the world unaided, 
and ten to one but they wither neglected and unknown. The churchyard is 
filled with them. 

‘* Besides,”’ continued the speaker, ‘‘ you refused the only advice by which 
I could have served you. Sir John Peters, my guardian, would have given 
you a clerkship in his bank. In your pride you rejected it.’’ 

‘¢ Because I could not frame my mind to divorce myself from the profession 
I have chosen; exchange art for the drudgery of the counting-house,’’ replied 
his cousin. ‘‘ You know the motto of our family,’’ he added, with a sickly 
smile—‘‘ Faithful to death.’’ 

‘Well, what is it you require ?’’ demanded the former, impatiently. ‘I 
suppose, as you are here, I must submit to the eztortion.”’ 

‘* Nothing,”’ answered Harry, proudly. ‘‘I came toconvince myself whether 
you still remembered the time when my dear mother received you a sickly 
child in her humble, but happy home, and nursed you with maternal care: 
when we played together, and But enough, I see you have forgotten 
it, and so farewell. I would rather be poor Harry Burg than his rich cousin 
Richard.”’ 

So saying, the speaker turned upon his heel, and walked rapiply away. 
Perhaps a tear had started, and he felt impatient to brush it aside unseen. 

“The fool!’ muttered the student, looking after him. ‘‘I dare say now he 
has not a guinea in his pocket, and I had almost made up my mind to give him 
five to get ridof him. I trust he will not disgrace me by remaining in Oxford,’’ 
he added, hastily. ‘‘I would not have Lord Tuft cr Percy Howard know that 
I have a beggarly artist related to me for fifty, not for a hundred pounds. Oh, 
the curse of poor relations!’’ 

On his way back to his rooms, Richard Burg encountered the last-mentioned 
per ges, who insisted on his joining them on their boating excursion. It 
was in vain that he suggested some other way of passing their time ; observed 
that the wind was not only high but piercingly cold: the young men did not 
choose to be balked of their promised pleasure.’’ 

‘“* A bottle of mulled claret will set all that to rights,’’ exclaimed his lord- 
ship. ‘‘ Besides, we can’t do without you. Harvey is ill: you must take the 
stroke oar.’’ 

‘I’ve backed you against Betterton,’’ said the Hon. Percy Howard. 

This urged, Richard Burg consented; and in the society of his aristocratic 
friends the meeting with his poor cousin was speedily forgotten. 

It was nearly dusk on the following day when the poor artist, weary and 
footsore, entered London with just two shillings in his pocket; return to his 
lodgings he dared not, for he had promised to bring back money, and the hope 
on which he made that promise had failed him. He felt that he could brave 
death better than the coarse reproaches of a brutal husband. 

Mechanically he turned into Hyde Park. By day, the resort of youth, beauty 
and fashion, the wealth that loves to parade its pomp in the eyes of the world, 
the mediocrity which seeks to imitate it: by night, the home of so many home- 
less wretches. 

He had walked into the Park without any definite motive. The busy stream 
of life, the rolling of the equipages, the noise and bustle of the streets irritated 
his nerves. It was solitude he required, and at that hour, in the spot he had 
selected, he was sure to find it. 

Strange thoughts came over him as he leant on the iron railing of the bridge 
at the head of the Serpentine, and mentally calculated the depth of the stag- 
nant mass of water beneath. There was something horribly inviting in the 
repose it seemed to promise him. 

‘* How many dreams, rich in poetry and love,” he murmured to himself, 
‘* brilliant conceptions of starving genius and lofty aspirations, have here found 
a death. Could the dark, still waters speak, what a terrible epic would their 
words unfold.”’ 

** A cold night to drown oneself,’’ whispered a voice near him. 

He started! and raising his eyes, recognised in the speaker one of those un- 
happy beings upon whose cheek shame and misery have set their degrading 
stamp. The girl, with her thin shawl drawn tightly round her shoulders to 
keep out the cold, was regarding him with curious eyes. 

“ A cold night, indeed,’”’ he repeated, walking away. 

‘* Ah! you are afraid,’’ she said, approaching the spot which Harry had just 
quitted, and looked over the railings. The painter turned back. 














“Why don’t you go home?’’ he asked. 

‘* Because I have no money,”’ replied the female. 

Harry placed a shilling in her hand, telling her that it would at least procure 
her a shelter for the night; and not daring to trust himself any longer near the 
water, he hastily quitted the Park. 

For nearly an hour he walked on, so absorbed in his meditation that he no 
longer heeded the bustle of the crowd, the roll of the carriages, and the glare 
of light which had so lately annoyed him. 

There must have been something more than singular in his appearance, 
judging from the effect it produced. Many, as they hurried on their errands of 
pleasure or business, paused to regard him. And one, struck by his pale, in- 
tellectual visage, the deep melancholy of the fixed eye, the nameless expression 
of misery, turned and followed him, for something more than curiosity was 
awakened—humanity. 

The wanderer paused suddenly in front of a jeweller’s, thrust his hand into 
his bosom, drew from it a miniature set in a small locket ; hejgazed at it for 
an instant, dashed a tear aside, and entered the shop. 

‘* Poor fellow!”? thought the gentleman who had watched him ; ‘‘he wants 
to sell it.’’ 

Heeding only the impulse of a generous nature, he followed him. 

‘The miniature is very beautiful,’’ he heard the shopkeeper observe as he 
entered, ‘‘ but really it has no intrinsic value.’’ 

‘It was painted by Isbay,’’ said Harry, mournfully, ‘‘ and is the portrait of 
my mother.”’ 

‘“T could give you ten shillings for the gold.” 

** No more ?”’ 

‘* Not a shilling,’’ replied the tradesman ; ‘it is of foreign workmanship, 
and has no hall mark.’’ 

‘Ten shillings!’’? mentally ejaculated the artist. ‘‘ A shelter and a meal for 
one night! I would rather it should be buried with me;’’ and raising his hat 
he quitted the shop without uttering another word. 

‘¢ See what is the matter with my watch,’’ said the stranger, placing a very 
valuable one on the counter, “‘ and send it to that address in the morning.”’ 

He threw a card down at the same time and hastily followed the poor wan- 
derer, whom he overtook just as he was turning into Soho Square. 

‘<1 beg your pardon,”’ he said, touching him gently on the Shoulder, ‘but I 
think I heard you offer for sale just now, a miniature by Isbay ?’’ 

“ Possibly, sir.’’ 

‘If you have not disposed of it, I should like to become its purchaser. I 
have a taste—a sort of passion for such things.’’ 

Harry smiled. The speaker was evidently two, if not three, years younger 
than himself. 

‘¢T have changed my mind,’’ he replied, ‘‘ and will not part with it. It is of 
no intrinsic value,’’ he added, bitterly, ‘‘ and the gold not worth more than ten 
shillings.’’ 

‘<T should think it cheap, perhaps, at so many guineas,’’ observed the gen- 
tleman.”’ 

The offer was a tempting one, and Harry drew it reluctantly once more from 
his pocket. 

“« Exquisite, indeed!’’ said the speaker regarding it. ‘‘There are the ten 
guineas.’’ 

‘*And there the miniature,’’ said the artist, pressing it to his lips before 
parting with it. 

‘‘T can’t take it now,’ said the purchaser. 

‘¢ Sir!”? 

‘“‘Tam a poor one to dissemble, and do not see why I should hesitate to 
speak truthfully to you. Your appearance has interested me, for I read in it 
no common sorrow, and I have a sympathy with all who mourn.’’ 

“1 thank you,’’ replied Harry Burg, ‘‘for your manly frankness, and the 
generous feeling which prompted it; but I cannot accept of charity.’’ 

‘The word is a harsh one.’’ 

‘¢ How else can I designate your gift? you must take back your gold, or 
consent to receive the miniature.’’ 

‘Suppose we compromise,’’ said the gentleman. 

‘‘T do not understand you ?”’ 

‘‘ Bring it to me in the morning. There is my address. Perhaps you may 
not find me unworthy of your acquaintance. It may also be in my power to 
Serve you: but this is neither the hour not the fitting place for explanation. 
Am I to expect you ?”’ 

“ Yes. ” 

“I rely upon your word.”’ 

So saying the gentleman raised his hat and walked rapidly into Oxford 
street. 

‘«Strange,’’? murmured the wanderer, as he stood alone. ‘‘He must have 
read my purpose in my tell-tale visage. I had no idea despair had been so 
eloquent. I am glad of this,’ he added, ‘‘ very glad; for 1 shall quit the 
world with a better opinion of my fellow-creatures.’’ 

He looked at the card which his unknown benefactor had given him, and 
read the name of ‘‘ Harold Tracy, St. James’s square.’’ 

It was our hero’s, who had already passed three days in London. 

‘*Strange!’’ murmured the artist, ‘‘that I have heard the name before—my 
dear mother has spoken of the Tracys a thousand times: that accident should 
have cast one of them in my way, and at such a t, toc! Accident did 
I say ?—ungrateful worm, blind to the all-seeing care of Providence! It was a 
special interposition to save me from the worst of all crimes—the death of 
a suicide.’’ 

Harold, on his return home, had time to refiect on his first adventure in 
London. Had he possessed more experience he might have suspected that he 
had been the dupe of his feelings; but such an idea never once crossed his 
genial mind; and he congratulated himself on having preserved a fellow- 
creature from destruction; for he had divined the purpose in the calm, passion- 
less features of the object of his bounty; their marble expression, and the 
fixed, glassy eye, which seemed turned from all contemplation of the outward 
world to that unknown, which at once appals and attracts us. 

But it was not that alone which had interested him. The features of Harry 
appeared familiar to him as a half-remembered dream. True, he could not 
recollect where he had seen them, but that he had seen them he felt 
convinced. 

«1 will puzzle myself no more,’”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘to explain this mystery. 
Time, which hides so much from our gaze, occasionally removes the veil—the 
morning will doubtless tell me more.’’ 

He was seated at breakfast the following morning when his visitor was 
announced by the faithful servant, who with his wife for so many years had 
been the inmates of Sir Mordaunt Tracy’s town mansion. The old man had 
donned his well-brushed livery in honor of his master’s heir. 

The young men shook hands. 

‘Have you breakfasted ?’’ demanded Harold. 

“I have,’’ replied Harry, at the same time placing the miniature on the 
table. 

‘*i shall have concluded in a few minutes,’’ said the former; ‘‘ in the mean- 
time perhaps you will amuse yourself with the morning papers.’’ 

The footman took the Herald from one of the tables, and offered it to the 
visitor. In doing so his eye fell apon the portrait. He started, and, catching 
it up, held it towards the light. 

** How came it here?’’ he exclaimed. 

** What in the name of fortune is the matter with you, Harris ?’’ de nanded 
Harold. ‘‘ Have you ever seen the original, that it has so agitated you ?’’ 

‘* Yes—no—that is—I think I have seen some one whom it resembles. 
Pardon me, my dear young master, if 1 have shown any want of respect 
towards you; the error shall not occur again.’’ 

“It is strange,’’ observed Harry Burg; ‘‘ but I have frequently heard my 
dear mother mention the name of Tracy.’’ 

‘* Was this lady your mother, sir?’’ inquired Harris. 

‘She was. Iam her only son.’’ 

The old man hastily quitted the room, overcome by an agitation which he 

vainly endeavored to conceal. 








CHAPTER V. 

First on thy friend deliberate with thyself: 

Pause, ponder, sift, not eager in the choice, 

Nor jealous of the chosen; fixing—fix; 

Judge before friendship, then confide till death.—Youna. 
For several minutes after the servant had quitted the room the young men 
regarded each other in silence. Neither of them could comprehend the cause 
of his emotion. 

‘*It is singular,’’ observed Harold at last, ‘‘ that the portrait of your mother 
should have produced such an effect upon the old man. It is evident that he 
recognized it at a glance. Memory could scarcely have played him false.” 

‘*T cannot account for it,’’ answered his visitor. ‘It is true I have fre- 
quently heard her mention the name of Tracy, but never in a manner to lead 
me to suppose that we were in any way connected with it.” 

‘* It is very like like you,”’ said our hero, regarding the miniature; ‘and last 


night, when I encountered you in the street, your features struck me as those 
of some once familiar face. The impression it produced on me was like one of 
those sudden recollections which flash upon us through the dark veil of the 
past. And yet,’’ he added, musingly, ‘“‘ we never met before.’’ 

‘¢ Never!’ exclaimed Harry Burg, in a tone of conviction. 

“<T have been trying to recollect,’’ continued Harold, ‘‘ but in vain. At times, 
just as I feel I am about to seize the clue, it escapes me, and is all vague again. 
Can you assist me? Do not deem my motives those of idle curiosity, merely— 
I feel a sincere desire to serve you.”’ 

‘‘ My history is soon told,’’ replied the artist; ‘‘my earliest recollections 
date from an old country house in the north of England, where I resided with 
my widowed mother, surrounded, if not with splendor, at least with the sim- 
ple elegancies of life. Our only visitors were the clergyman of the parish and 
my father’s brother, a stern old man, whose presence, I know not why, invari- 
ably cast a gloom around our hearth. He died when I was about twelve years 
of age, and his son, Richard Burg, who is now at Oxford, became an inmate of 
our dwelling. He was a frail, weakly child, and my dear parent watched over 
him with a mother’s care, till his guardian, Sir John Sellem, deemed his health 
sufficiently strong to remove him to Harrow to complete his education.” 

‘** Sir John Sellem, the banker ?’’ demanded his hearer. 

‘¢ The same,’ continued the young man; ‘‘a name well known in the com- 
mercial world.« Men speak highly of his probity and benevolence, but - 

He hesitated an instant, as if embarrassed how to proceed. 

“Tt is difficult,”’ resumed the speaker, ‘‘ to express what I wish to say with- 
out falling into injustice; and I would not wrong my bitterest enemy, much 
less one whose reputation stands so fair. I was never fortunate enough to gain 
his good opinion—doubtless the fault was mine; and, on the death of my 
mother, although he condescended to act as my guardian, he studiously kept 
me from all communication with my wealthy cousin; so that, on arriving at 
the age of twenty-one, I found myself alone in the world, without one friend to 
guide or advise me—alone, with a few hundred pounds of my fortune.”’ 

“Tt was a sad position,’’ observed Harold, feelingly. 

‘* You cannot imagine half its trials and temptations,’’ added Harry, mourn- 
fully. ‘*A man in years, I was a mere child in experience. Instead of facing, 
as I ought to have done, with strong nerve and resolute heart, the stern reali- 
ties of life, I indulged only In its dreams. One of my earliest had been to visit 
Italy, to indulge my taste, to draw inspiration at the fountain-head—to be- 
come a painter, to associate my name, if possible, with those who have 
achieved an immortality in art. In my enthusiasm, I disdained the idea of 
seeking a patron. Like an idiot, I believed in the self-sustaining power of 
genius; and returned to England, after two years’ absence and hard study, 
poor in all save hope. One by one—I was slowly, miserably undeceived—my 
illusions vanished, and I found myself face to face with the gaunt spectre— 
want. I parted with my pictures for bread, accepted a huckster’s price for 
that which I deemed priceless. You see,”’ he added, with a melancholy smile, 
‘*that I confess alike my weakness and its punishment.”’ 

‘* But the cousin you spoke of,’’ observed our hero; ‘‘surely he could not 
have known of your distress ?”’ 

‘* He knew it all,’’ was the reply. 

‘* And never offered assistance ?’’ exclaimed Harold, indignantly. 

‘* He sent me a letter for his guardian,’’ said Harry; ‘‘ which, ignorant of its 
contents, I at once presented. Sir John read it carefully through, reflected an 
instant, then told me that the position I had placed myself in was nothing 
more than he had foreseen as the consequence of my imprudence, and added 
that, although it would inconvenience him to do so, out of respect for his ward 
he would give me a situation as junior clerk in his bank. 

“T rejected it. I would have starved first. Three days since I walked to 
Oxford, determined to see my wealthy cousin—the man who bore the same 
name 4s myself. Spare me the humiliation of describing our interview. 1 
found him heartless, utterly heartless; and returned to London poorer than I 
quitted it; and last night, homeless, and all but penniless, I——but you know 
the rest.” 

There are accents which hypocrisy—that clever mimic of the heart—with 
all its cunning, can never successfully imitate. The accents of truth gushing 
fresh from the unpolluted lips of youth. Every word the speaker uttered 
carried conviction with it to the mind of his hearer, who felt for the first time 
in his life the true pleasure of being rich. 

**T have related to you the circumstances which reduced me to part with 
this precious relic of the past,’’ said Harry Burg, pointing to the miniature 
still lying on the table. ‘‘I have redeemed my word: permit me to thank you 
for the delicacy—the generosity of your conduct to me, and to say farewell.’’ 

‘Indeed, you shall do nothing of the kind,”’ replied his benefactor, starting 
from his seat and offering him his hand. ‘I know but little of the world, 
have been as great a dreamer as yourself, and consult my heart much more 
frequently than my head; but both in the present instance tell me I am right 
when I beg of you to look upon me as a friend.’’ 

The poor painter colored deeply. 

“* We are both young,’’ urged the speaker. ‘‘ Had we been cast upon some 
desert island, each would have claimed and pted, without hesitation, pride 
or false delicacy, assistance from the other.’’ 

** 1 do not understand you,’’ observed Harry. 

** Consider London a desert island,”’ said Harold; ‘‘and I have seen enough 
of it to convince me it is little better to the friendless. Iam alone in it, for I 
have not delivered one of my letters of introduction yet. I see you under- 
stand me,’’ he added, with a smile. 

‘*The simile? Perfectly.” 

** And qnite enough, too,’’ resumed our hero; ‘‘ the rest will follow in due 
time; and really, Mr. Burg, I feel myself particularly fortunate in having made 
your acquaintance, for I promised my uncle, Sir Mordaunt Tracy, to send him 
my portrait toGranstoun Park. When will you enable me to keep my word?” 

It was some instants before his visitor could reply, so deeply did he feel the 
generosity so delicately veiled. 

He murmured something at last about his time being at Mr. Tracy’s dis- 
posal. 

** You shall take your first sitting to-morrow,”’ said Harold, with a glow of 
satisfaction; ‘‘ and to-day, as you are fond of pictures, I shall be happy to show 
you one or two worthy of your notice. The best of my uncle’s collection are 
at Granstoun, but there is still a Vandyke in the drawing-room, which, I am 
told, has never been out of the family.”’ 

He rang the bell, which was answered by Tom and the old domestic. 

‘* Harris,’’ said his young master, ‘‘ you will open the drawing-room shut- 
ters, and wd 

The rest was cut short by a sudden exclamation of surprise which broke 
from the lips of his visitor. 

Harold turned, and saw the painter with his eyes intently riveted upon the 
Morning Herald, which he grasped convulsively in his hand. Every feature in 
his expressive countenance appeared agitated by tending emotions, and 
large drops of perspiration stood upon his forehead. 

‘*In Heaven’s name, my dear sir, what has occurred ?”’ 

Harry Burg handed him the paper, then sank back in his chair. 

The paragraph which had so greatly excited him ran as follows: 

‘€ MELANCHOLY AccIDENT aT OxForD.—On Tuesday last a boat, rowed by three 
under-graduates of Christchurch, Lord Tuft, the Hon. Percy Howard, and 
Richard Burg, Esq., was upset upon the Isis, and the last-named gentleman 
unfortunately drowned. This sad event has cast quite a gloom over the Uni- 
versity. Mr. Burg, we understand, only wanted three months of coming of 
age, and entering on possession of a large fortune.”’ 

‘*T can understand your surprise,”’ said our hero, after reading it, ‘“‘ but not 
your grief.” 

“T am his heir,” murmured the young man. “Bear with me—do not 
despise me, when I avow that the first sentiment I experienced on reading the 
account of his death was joy; and the feeling has appalled me; caused me to 
look into my heart with terror. Poverty,’’ he added, bitterly, ‘is a sad mor- 
alist. Joy at the death of a fellow-creature—joy at the accession of so much 
dross, which I flattered myself I despised!’’ 

“We must take humanity as we find it,’’ observed Harold. “In your place, 
I have no doubt but my feelings would have been the same. Consider,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ there was no love ; no memory of past kindness; no sympathy; 
nothing but the tie of bleod between you. You reproach yourself unneces- 
sarily.’’ 














(To be continued.) 
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Dr. J. H. Warren, in a communication to the Boston Medical 
Journal, states that he has successfully administered cocoa-nut oil to a num- 
ber of patients in whom omey consumption had made rapid advances, in 
some cases mixing the oil with phosphate of lime and tincture of wild cherry. 
Dr. W. expresses his decided opinion that upon further eusing the cocoa-nut 
oil it will do as much or more for the consum as cod-liver oil, not only in 
phthisis, but in other diseases where the la oil has proved beneficial, and 
over which it takes the precedence, not only in being more table 
agreeable, but it does not produce that nausea and feeling that 
cod-liver oil does. 
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KINGSTON, CANADA WEST. 


Kinaston, formerly the capital of Canada, is situated in the county 
of Frontenac, at the foot of Lake Ontario, at the head of river | 
navigation. The name of Kingston was given to it by the English, 
who first settled here in 1783. It was incorporated in 1838. In | 
1848 Kingston became the capital of the province, and so continued | 
until 1845, when the seat of government was removed to Montreal. | 
The city occupies the site of the old fort of Frontenac, on the 
north-east shore of the river, opposite Wolfe Island, having the har- | 
bor, which is the mouth of the Cataraqui river, and the shipping in 
front. East of the bay the land projects southward, terminating in 
Point Sandwich or Navy Point, beyond which is Haldimand Cove, 
a deep basin of water, protected by this point on the west, and 
Point Henry on the east, and guarded from south winds by Wolfe 
Island in front. In this cove are the royal dockyards, shipping, and 
naval and military stores, Kingston being the naval and military 
head-quarters of the province, and, after Quebec and Halifax, is the 
strongest port in British America. There is a fort at Mississoga 
Point, and all other accessible points are secured by batteries. 
There are extensive military works at Navy Point, and on Point 
Henry is a fortress which completely commands the harbor and the 
town. A long bridge extends across Cataraqui bay, connecting 
Kingston and Plattsburg, besides which there are the suburbs of 
Barrifield, French Village, and Williamsville. The city is regularly 
laid out, the houses are mostly built of blue limestone, the quarry 
from which it is taken underlying the town. The streets are mostly 
lighted by gas, and the houses are well supplied with water from the 
bay and from wells. Among the public buildings may be named the 
City Hall and market buildings, said to be the most massive struc- 
in Canada West. The government establishments, naval and mili- 
tary, together with the shipping interests of Kingston, are its 
principal supports. The construction of the Redeau canal, connecting 
this port with the Ottawa river, has greatly added to its commercial 
prosperity. 
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CITY OV KINGSTON AND THE RIDEAU CANAL, FOOT OF LAKE ONTARIO, CANADA WEST. 


MARTELLO TOWER, MOUTH OF THE RIVER ST. 
LAWRENCE. 


Tue river St. Lawrence is one of the largest rivers of North America, 
and, in many respects, one of the most remarkable rivers in the world. 
It issues from Lake Ontario, and, flowing in a north-east direction, 
forms in part of its course the boundary between New York and 
Canada, falls into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, by a broad estuary, in 
about 49 deg. 30 min. north latitude. It has received different names 
in different parts of its course; between Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron it is called the St. Mary; between Lakes Huron and Erie, 
the St. Clair and Detroit; between Lakes Erie and Ontario, the 
Niagara; between Ontario and the sea it takes the name of St. 
Lawrence. The whole length, including the chain of lakes, is esti- 
mated at 2,500 miles. The distance from Lake Ontario to the St. 
Lawrence is about 750 miles. It is navigable for ships of the line to 
Quebec, and for vessels of 600 tons to Montreal. Between Montreal 
and the lake the navigation is considerably impeded by rapids, the 
most important of which are the Cedar and Lochine rapids, the lat- 
ter nine miles above Montreal. Owing to the regular inclination of 
the rapids, steamers drawing seven feet of water descend without 
the aid of canals. The passage from the head of the lake to Mon- 
treal is made by a freighted steamer in two days; the upward trip 
requires nearly three days. From Lake Erie to Lake Ontario an 
elevation of 300 feet is overcome by a canal twenty-eight miles in 
length, with about thirty cut-stone locks 140 feet long by twenty-six 
feet and a half wide. These locks will pass a craft of about 500 tons 
burden, while those of the St. Lawrence have double this capacity. 
The total cost of these canals was over twelve millions. The breadth 
of the St. Lawrence is very unequal, ranging from less than a mile 
to three or four miles; across its mouth it is over 100 miles. Our mag- 
nificent picture, and those representing the city of Kingston, Canada 
West—taken from photographs furnished by J. P. Litchfield, M. D., 
of Kingston— represents Cedar Island and the Martello Tower, 
points of interest that are among the last objects which strike the 
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traveller down the St. Lawrence river, before he emerges into 
the vast bay, a hundred miles{wide, which forms the river’s 
mouth. 





The Detroit Tribune says: Our country exchanges are every- 
where complaining of the extensive fires raging in the central and 
northern portions of the State. At Owosso the school was closed, 
as the children could not see to study. Fish are dying in the river, 
and cattle are reported also to have fallen victims to suffocation. 
| The soil in the low lands is burned from one to two feet deep. A 
great portion of the woods between Muskegon and Grand Rapids is 
| on fire, so that immense damage is apprehended to the pineries in 
| thatregion. The Grand Rapids Eagle says: The dense fog for a week 
past, with accompaniment of smoke indicated that the woods were on 
fire somewhere. We understand that the pineries, north of us, are 
in a blaze, doing great damage to the valuable timber in that region. 
To what extent the fire rages, we have not learned, but doubtless 
the loss will be incalculable. The Flint Citizen says: The woods, 
turf, and dry swamps, in many parts of this country, are on fire. 
Some fences and a considerable quantity of valuable timber must be 
destroyed, as there is no possibility of extinguishing the fire until 
rain comes. For several days past a cloud of smoke has hung over 
our usually clear and cheerful city. 

Iris said that a company of Americans are making a million dollars 
er year on a contract for keeping the Moscow railway in repair. 
he Grand Duke Constantine having distinguished visitors, asked 

his chamberlain if he had shown them all the sights, and being 
answered in the affirmative, said, laughing, ‘‘Then go and show 
them the American contract, which is decidedly the greatest curi- 
osity that can be exhibited in any country.” 

The Richmond Whig has several beautiful white silk handker- 
chiefs, made by the Misses Willis, of Rappahannock county, from the product 
of silkworms fed by themselves. 
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CHAPTER IX.—Continued. 

‘¢ Since then I have spent a large portion of my time with them, when not at 
the North; and next to you, my dear Harry, that lady and her daughters oc- 
cupy the highest place in my regard and affections. Of Lawton, too, I cannot 
help entertaining a good opinion—at least in some respects. I dislike his con- 
nection with Lafitte; and from what I have picked up, I am afraid that he has 
been engaged in some disreputable transactions, before removing to the island, 
which has caused this connection. In fact, he has hinted something of the | 
kind to me himself. But still I cannot help liking and, in some respects, 
thinking well of him, for he has some excellent traits in his'character. He 
appears to be, and no doubt is, a devoted husband and father, and is the very 
In his transactions with Lafitte, I am 





soul of open and generous hospitality. 


very sure that he has acted against his wife’s feelings and wishes, which are 
all opposed to anything of the kind; indeed I know that she does not even sus- | 
pect the full extent and nature of the trade he is carrying on, for if there ever 
was an angel upon earth in the shape of the being who nearest resembles 


angels—a beautiful and virtuous woman—she is one. And she has brought 
her daughters up to resemble her in mind and character, Harry! I had rather 
see one of them your wife than any other young woman I have ever met with 
in the course of my wide and numerous peregrinations.”’ 

‘What! my dear uncle,’’ replied Henry laughing, ‘‘ me marry a smuggler’s 
—a slave smuggler’s daughter? I thought you looked higher for me than 
that!” 

‘It is very true, my dear boy,’’ said Mr. Cameron, “that the words you 
have used unfortunately apply to these young ladies, but as I before remarked, 
from no fault of theirs. The enterprise their father is engaged in is illegal, 
and though it is shared by men who stand high in the world’s respect and 
esteem, it is not the less reprehensible on that account. However, in the 
warmth of my feelings, excited by my own description and the recollection of 
my favorites, Igave vent to my wishes in regard to you and them without due 
consideration. I should have waited for you to see and judge for yourself. 
What do you say to paying a visit with me to these ‘Belles of the Bay,’ as 
they are called.”’ 

‘¢ Oh with all my heart,” replied Henry eagerly; ‘‘ when shall we do so?” 

«“‘ We will ride out and see Cannady to-morrow,’’ said Mr. Cameron, ‘and 
inquire about the family, as I have heard nothing of them since our return, 
and we will then decide upon the day as well as get some one to pilot us to the 
lake. And now, my dear son, you must excuse me, as I have some business 
to attend to, which will detain me for some hours.’’ 

Both gentlemen then arose from the table, and the elder one taking his hat 
walked to the gate, where his horse was fastened, mounted him and rode off. 

After the departure of his uncle, Henry Grayson continued pacing the gallery 
for some time, immersed in thought. His curiosity had been deeply excited 
by the singular narrative he had heard, and, in despite of the light and care- 
less manner in which he had replied to the old gentleman’s expressed wish, he 
felt an ardent desire to see the individuals coupled with it and so highly eulo- 
gised. He knew that notwithstanding his uncle’s proverbial gallantry, and 
his deference to the sex in general, he was a connoisseur in beauty as well as 
a keen discriminator of character, and not apt, particularly at his advanced 
time of life, to be deceived by tinsel. But notwithstanding all this, he could 
not make up his mind to believe fully that so much beauty, grace and accom- 
plishment could be found in a smuggler’s retreat. He was rather inelined to 
believe that the singular circumstance of females being found in such a place, 
which had never any pretensions to such claims, had in a great measure in- 
fluenced the judgment of the old gentleman, and disposed him to partiality in 
his opinions. In short, Harry conceived the very opinions and ideas which 
Kate had imagined he would. Nevertheless there still remained romance and 
interest enough in his uncle’s story, stripped of its more glowing and high 
wrought coloring, to excite his curiosity and surprise, and a wish to see and 
judge for himself. 

Whilst he was thus ruminating, as he strode to and fro the length of the 
gallery floor, his uncle’s old body servant, who had waited at the table and 
superintended its removal, addressed him. Peter, as he was named, was older 
even than his master, and had served him with zeal and fidelity from his 
youth, and had, of course, often carried Harry in his arms. Long services 
and his advanced age had given him privileges and immunities, and a freedom 
of speech, even to his master, which he was not at all backward in taking 
advantage of. At the same time he was one of those servants, sometimes 
found, who concealed a faithful devotion and respect to their owners under a 
mask of indifference or even discontent. He was always grumbling about 
something or other, and a stranger would have unhesitatingly pronounced 
him the most insolent and churlish old rascal that ever lived, when, in rea- 
lity, his feelings were obliging and kind. 

He had travelled all over the Union and Canada with his master many times, 
and of course had had innumerable opportunities, temptations and solicita- 
tions to desert and become a free man. Such he had always indignantly 
repelled. He had once been separated by actual force from his master, but 
managed to rejoin him again after many difficulties and hardships. ‘Oh, 
no,’’ he would say to his tempters, “old Peter ain’t no fool. You tell him he 
will be as good as white folks in free states. He knows he is much better off now 
than them poor white folks who ain’t got enuf to eat, or go decent. You’re 
mighty kind and perlite to me now, ’case you see I got plenty of good clothes 
and money in my pocket; but, ’spose I’m sich a fool as to quit my master who 
gives it all tome. By and by when the clothes is all done, wore out, and the 
money all done, spent, you’ll say, ‘go to work you lazy old hound!’ No! no! 
I know what’s what, and if thar is anything that I do nateraly despise, it’s 
them poor white trash who ’case they ain’t got no niggers theyselves, is 
always a trying to make them that b’longs to other folk dissatisfied and run 
off. Let them try consaited dandy young niggers dressed up finer than their 
masters, who thinks they knows more than anybody else. 

Badly as old Peter disliked these dandy young niggers, as he called them, he 
was nevertheless obnoxious to the charge of dandyism himself in one respect, 
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PETE’S RIDE.—A SCENE FROM THE SLAVE SMUGGLERS. 


though not in his dress. The latter, though always neat and clean, was plain 
and suitable to his age. But what he particularly prided himself upon, was 
the arrangement of his hair, or rather his wool, which was long and very 
straight, at least for wool. This was parted in the middle of his head and 
combed down on each side, and then plaited into a number of little curls or 
twists, which hung round his head, giving it something the appearance of 
a music stool, trimmed with fringe. His whiskers aleo were twisted in the 
same manner and hung down far below his face, so long, in fact, that, had he 
been disposed to commit suicide, he might have strangled himself by tying 
them in a hard knot below his chin. 

This piece of eccentricity had subjected him to many jokes and jeers, parti- 
cularly from Harry. Mr. Cameron himself had once commented on it, observing 
that the singularity occasioned remarks on travelling. 

‘Well! Mass Davy,’’ said Peter, ‘‘does you think my curls looks any wusser 
than them things which they calls mustaches, which so many people has in 
them upper lip, and which every time they goes to eat soup, gets full of grease 
and looks something like the hair on a hog’s snout when he’s been swilling 
slop? I doesn’t get my hair into my victuals, or any body else’s, and so its 
none of their business.’’ Peter’s master probably thought as much, for he 
said no more about the curls which flourished, and grew exceedingly long. 

‘* And so, Mass Hal,’’ said Peter, ‘you think the smuggler’s darters ain’t 
good enough for you, he! he! golly, you may bless your stars if you ever get 
one of ’em. I knows ’em, I ben with Mass Davy every time he went to Cal- 
casia, and I tell you that they is the most beautifullest young ladies that 
I ever laid my eyes on any whar.”’ 

‘“Pshaw,’’ replied Harry, ‘“‘ what do you know about beauty, you old 
scarecrow ?”’ 

‘* What I know about beauty?’ repeated Peter indignantly. ‘‘ Ain’t I ben 
to New Orleans and seed all them beautiful Crecles, that everybody knows is 
the prettiest ladies in the world? and ain’t I been to Boston and New York 
and Philadelphy and Baltimore, which beats every other place, ’cepting New 
Orleans for pretty girls? What I know about beauty, ha? Young folks thinks 
old folks is fools, but old folks knows what young folks is. Ain’t I seed your 
mother, and she was a born beauty, more handsomer than you’ll ever be if 
you live to be as old as Methusalem, or Absolon, or any other of them ainshent 
people! Scarecrow, ha! well never mind, thank the Lord, I know Miss Kate 
and Miss Rosa won’t hardly even look at you.”’ 

‘* Miss Kate and Miss Rosa, and who are Miss Kate and Miss Rosa?’ asked 
Henry. 

‘*Oh never mind, sir,’’ replied Peter sulkily, ‘‘I ain’t a-going to tell you, 
I’m a scarecrow, and crows can’t talk.’’ 

‘Oh, come, uncle Peter,’’ said Henry smiling, ‘‘ you know I was only 
joking with you, as I have too much respect for you to say so in earnest; do 
tell me something more about these paragons of perfection, who have so 
bewitched my uncle.’’ 

‘I tell you what, Mass Hal,’ said Peter angrier than ever, ‘that’s a 
mighty ugly fashion you’re got of calling people nicknames, ‘specially these 
young ladies, what Mass Davy thinks so much of. I tell you, sar, they ain’t 
paragons or paraquets, or witches either, and it ain’t no use for you to talk 
about ’spect for me when you uses that style of language ’bout my friends.” 

‘Your friends!” replied Henry laughing, ‘‘why, Uncle Peter, paragon 
means something superlatively excellent, and expresses the very highest idea 
of anything, as to beauty, goodness, or any other admirable quality.’’ 

‘*Oh, pshaw! Mass Hal,” said Peter, ‘‘you needn’t try to fool me, don’t 
you ’spose, sar, that I understand the English language? That’s adding insult 
to injury. My friends, yes, my friends; every body what I likes and what likes 
me is my friend, and them ladies likes me ’case I hear ’em tell Mass Davy so. 
Oh yes, you may laugh; maybe when you see them you’ll laugh out of tother 
side of your mouth. I tell you, sar, them ladies ain’t 
no common folks, but real quality. Last time me and 
Mass Davy was at the islent, Madam Lawton says to me, 
‘Well, Uncle Peter,’ says she, ‘I hope my people have 
made you comfortable and given you what you wanted. 
You must be sure and bring your old master back next 
fall. We all think a great deal of him.’ I say, yes ma’am, 
I'll try to do so, and may be I bring young master too; he 
come back from college then, I ‘spect, very fine young 
gentleman. I say that for Mass Davy’s sake.” 

‘* And what did she say to that?’’ asked Henry. 

‘She say any friend of Mr. Cameron’s always welcome 
to her house, let alone his nephew,’’ replied Peter. 

‘*Humph! and which is the prettiest of the two young 
ladies, the eldest or the youngest ?”’ asked Henry. 

‘* Well that’s hard to say,”’ replied Peter, “they are both 
pretty enough, and too pretty, too, for people what calls 
‘em paragons; but I think I like Miss Rosa, the youngest, 
a little the best, Miss Kate is too much like you, too fond 
of making fun of folk. She called me Monsieur Petare 
Pigtail, and she say I ought to go to China, and they 
would make a big man of me, because they believe in 
pigtails.’’ 

‘* Ha! ha!’’ laughed Henry, “ did she? well, she is the 
girl for me then.’’ 

‘*How you know that, sare?’’ said Peter, ‘I tell you, 
mass Hal, you think yourself mighty handsome and smart, 
and that them young ladies would jump at you—spose 
you say so—never mind—wait a while—may be you come 
back with a flea in your ear.”’ 

Henry laughed, and continuing the conversation, con- 
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trived, whilst he amused himself, to get a good deal of information from old 
Peter respecting the tenants of the island, which by no mean; diminished 
his curiosity and surprise. 





CHAPTER X. 


“If any person doubts it, I appeal 
To history, tradition, and to facts, 
To vewspapers, whose truth all know and feel, 

To plays in five and operas in three acts.” —Brrow. 
Tue next morning, after an early breakfast, Mr. Cameron and his nephew 
mounted their horses and set out for the camp of the slavedealers; and, as 
they started, Henry noticed that his uncle had slung his hunting horn over his 
shoulder, and asked him for what purpose. 

‘For the purpose of making signals,’’ replied the old gentleman, ‘* for, 
though I can find my way to the neighborhood of the retreat of my acquaint- 
ances, I am by no means certain that I could succeed in reaching it without a 
guide; therefore, I take the precaution of taking my horn so as to make a 
signal which will be understood and answered.’’ 

The road of the two gentlemen lay entirely through the pine woods, which, 
as before remarked, bordered the low or alluvial lands on both sides of Red 
River—sometimes extending out to them, but more frequently separated by a 
swamp of irregular width and appearance. These pine woods, on the south, 
extend to the Sabine river and the prairies bordering the sea shores, and are 
usually thin and barren soil, except in the bottoms or valleys of the creeks 
which run through them. Here small bodies of tolerably good lands are 
found, which are taken up by persons of small means, who, with the assistance 
of their stock of cattle and hogs for which there is an unlimited range, gene- 
rally make a comfortable living, and constitute a large and respectable portion 
of the inhabitants of the country. With these exceptions, the pine woods are 
almost entirely uninhabited except in the summer, when the planters of the 
bayous and low lands resort to them, for their superior salubrity and for their 
pure air and water. Their summer residences, though rudely constructed and 
without any pretensions to elegance, are convenient and roomy, and well 
adapted to the purposes for which they are designed, of affording a shelter 
during the hot summer months in the cool shades of the forest, removed from 
the dust and glare of the public road of the low lands, on or near which the 
dwellings of the planters are usually built. 

These summer retreats are situated in what is called in the country, ‘set- 
tlements ’’ or ‘‘neighborhoods.’”” That is some fifteen, twenty or thirty 
families, whose residences in the bayous are scattered along a distance of that 
many miles, are here grouped together in a circuit of two or three. Each neigh- 
borhood, during the summer months, is the scene of all kinds of rural gaieties 
and amusements, and in them may be seen and enjoyed in the highest perfec- 
tion, that hospitality and unceremonious sociability for which the citizens of 
Louisiana and of the South generally are so widely and justly renowned. The 
route of the uncle and nephew led them in sight of many of these rural 
retreats, in some of which the transient occupants still lingered, though most 
of them were deserted—their owners having returned to their plantations on 
the approach of cool weather. 

After following a plain though unfrequented road for some eight or ten 
miles, Mr. Cameron turned his horse to the left, and, bidding his nephew fol- 
low him, struck off through the woods without any apparent marks to guide 
him in the direction he was taking, which was nearly at right angles with the 
road he had left. The course they now took led them along the top of a ridge, 
which they followed for a mile or more, until it began to descend towards what 
appeared to bea swamp. Her Mr. Cameron checked his horse, and applying 
the horn he had brought to his lips blew several long and loud blasts, each 
followed by two shorter notes or mots. Waiting a moment or two he repeated 
the signal, and hardly had the last echo from the surrounding hills died away 
when an answering horn was heard across the swamp, over the trees of which 
the notes came swelling and mellowed by the distance. Dismovunting from his 
horse, as soon as he heard the replying horn, Mr. Cameron seated himself at the 
foot of a tree, holding the bridle in his hand, to await the arrival of his guide, 
and Henry followed his example. There I shall leave them for a few moments, 
to proceed to the retreat of the traders and explain some of its mysteries. 

The ridge, upon the termination or slope of which the two gentleman had 
stopped, overlooked the swamp or bottom of a creek called the Valentine, pro- 
bably from the name of its discoverer or first settler. Through this botiom 
the creek flowed in a chasm or gully, which its swift current, in successive 
floods, had worn in the soil. The banks or sides were steep and of considerable 
height, and withouta bridge the gully seemed entirely impassable. In some places 
the creek ran nearly in the centre of the swamp, and at others washed the base 
of the pine hills which towered on each side of the bottom. Wherever this 
was the case, the banks of the creek next the hill were still higher and more 
precipitous, from the caving of the soil, by the action of the undermining 
current. The course and windings of the stream were almost as intricate as 
the famous labyrinth of Crete, and in following a straight line for half a mile 
through the swamp, if such a thing had been posssible, a person would have 
been forced to cross it half a dozen times. 

It was in one of these bends which encircled a piece of high or hammock land, 
somewhat in the shape of a horse shoe, that the slave dealers had located their 
camp or depot. A situation most admirably calculated to eseape any acei- 
dental discovery, or even a regular search, had such a one been instituted, unless 
conducted or guided by some one intimately acquainted with the face of the 
country and the intricacies of the swamp. This hammock or ridge, was 
almost entirely surrounded by the creek, whose steep banks covered with a 
tangled and matted growth of vines and briars, forbade any attempt at cross- 
ing. Access to the interior was only to be obtained by the natural entrance from 
the swamp, which was also so overgrown with bushes, vines and briars, as to 
appear likewise inaccessible. Several trees had also been uprooted across it, 
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so that no one without a special ‘object would have attempted to force his way 
through such obstacles. In fact, few suspected the existence of such a place, 
the secret of it being known only to those connected with the company or those 
to whom it had been confided. 

As the ridge gradually ascended from the bottom the growth upon it became 
less dense or thicketty, and the top of it was covered with large oak and 
hickory trees, which stood some distance apart, interspersed at interval: with 
lofty pines. Midway of the ridge, from where it rose from the swamp and was 
bounded by the bend of the creek, about an acre and a half of ground was 
enclosed by a strong fence of pickets, eight feet high, split from the cypress of 
the adjacent swamp. The posts and rails of the fence were on the outside, so 
that the interior presented a smooth surface which it was impossible to scale. 
A strong gate, fitted in a massive frame as high as the pickets, gave entrance 
to the yard or re, and, opposite to it, was a rudely constructed house cr 
double cabin, consisting of two pens of round logs, chinked and daubed with clay, 
with an earthen floor, and covered with clap boards, kept in their places by 
heavy logs called weight poles. Several smaller or single cabins of the same con- 
struction stood near, and a little farther off and more in the centre of the 
yard, was a long building composed of four pens under one continuous roof, 
and the passages between closed up with long pickets like the fence. The 
first described buildings were the residence and and outhouses of the traders, 
and the last the house in which the slaves were kept. About two miles off 
was a considerable farm, the owner of which supplied the necessary corn and 
other provisions for the use of the traders and the negroes. 

In fifteen or twenty minutes after they had heard the sound of the answer- 
ing horn, Mr. Cameron and Henry became aware that some one was approach- 
ing them in the direction of the swamp; and, immediately afterwards, a man 
on horseback emerged from it and spurred rapidly up the hill towards them. 
As he came near, Henry had a good opportunity of closely observing both the 
rider and his steed. The man was apparently about thirty-five or six years of 
age. Of rather smali stature, though firmly built, and dressed in a hunting- 
shirt and pantaloons of dark jean or linsey, with buckskin leggings. A long 
and heavy rifle was thrown over his shoulder, the bullet-pouch and horn of 
which swung under his arm by his side. He bestrode his horse, a chestnut 
sorrel of fine blood and action, with the ease and grace of a practised rider, 
holding the bridle-reins lightly in his hand, and bending forward in his saddle 
as he ascended the hill. As he came nearer, his visage was seen to be tanned 
by the sun and wind to an almost Indian redness; his coal black hair floated 
wildly over his shoulders, and his small but piercing eyes, also of the deepest 
black, shone with a mingled expression of good-humor and undaunted daring. 

Springing lightly from his horse, he caught Mr. Cameron by the hand, ex- 
claiming, whilst he wrung it heartily, ‘‘Why, Squire, I am really glad to see 
you. If I hadn’t a known your horn, I couldn’t a thought who it was, for we 
didn’t expect you out so soon.’’ 

Mr. Cameron returned the greeting of his acquaintance, and introduced him 
to his nephew as ‘‘ Mr. Thompson,’’ one of the persons he had spoken of to 
him. 

“Ah! this is Mr. Henry. I’ve often hearn Cannady talk of him,’ said 
Thompson.. ‘‘I’m glad to see you, too, sir, and I know he’ll be proud to see 
you both.” 

«¢ And how is my friend Cannady ?’’ said Mr. Cameron. 

(Oh, hearty as a buck,’’ answered Thompson. ‘‘I left him just now sitting 
by a pile of newspapers, nigh on as high as himself, which he gathered the last 
time he was down the bayou. He was a reading the speeches in Congress to 
some of our fellows who don’t know no more about them than that horse, or 
one of our Congo niggers; but he explains the meaning of all the big words he 
comes to, (though I ain’t hearn him read none so tall as some he lets out him- 
self once in a while,) and thinks he makes it all as clear as a quarter track to 
them, and you know it ain’t no use to argufy with him, b cause he would 
keep on from now till Christmas, and prove everything he said, too, by some 
book or newspaper or other.”’ 

Mr. Cameron smiled, and asked, ‘‘ Have you heard anything from our friends 
on the island, lately ?”’ 

«Oh, yes,’’ replied Thompson. ‘‘I was down on the river, the other day, 
and seen old Baptiste, and he told me they were all well. I suppose you will 
be going down before long and taking Mr. Henry with you; and I’ll bet on his 
saying that he ain’t seen any gals at the North that can hold a candle to them 
he’ll find down thar.’’ 

‘We intend going down in a few days,” said Mr. Cameron, ‘‘ and we wish to 
get some one of you to go with us.”” 

“‘P’ll go myself,’ replied Thompson. ‘I ain’t got nothing much to do now. 
Our last lot of darkies is most all gone, and we don’t expect another for some 
time. Besides, I’d almost as soon see them young gals, and hear them sing 
and play on the forty-pianer, as to go to see a horse-race; and you know, 
Squire, I'd ride fifty miles any day to see that. © But, come, let’s be a 
moving.’’ 

Mounting their horses again, the trio entered the swamp, Thompson leading 
the way and the others following him in single file. Keeping close together 
they wound along, now passing through a tangled thicket by a path invisi- 
ble to the unpractised eye, and then through a patch of tall and waving cane. 
Now swerving aside nearly out of their saddles to shun the enormous trunk 
and projecting roots of some majestic cypress, round which the path wound, 
and then bending their heads to their horses’ manes to avoid the limbs above 
them, and the huge vines which hung in festoons like enormous serpents from 
tree to tree. Now bracing themselves in their stirrups as their horses, with 
feet fixed together and limbs stiffened, slid down the steep and slippery paths 
made by the cattle to the bed of the creek, and then holding fast to saddle-bow 
and mane as they clambered up on the opposite side. At last, however, they 
reached the h k, and, passing through and under briars and vines, and 
round the clay-roots of the prostrate trees, they ascended the ridge and dis- 
mounted at the gate through which they led their horses, hitching them to 
the trees by means of the horse-shoes nailed against them for that purpose. 

Several men were seated in the open passage of the cabin fronting the gate. 
One of them, as Thompson had said, hada newspaper in hand, whilst a number 
of others lay scattered around him. All of them arose, and this one advanced 
to meet his guests; for he was Cannady, the chief man or captain of the slave- 
dealers. He was a rather younger-looking man than his assistant or partner, 
Thompson, and ofa tall, gaunt, and bony frame, which indicated great strength. 
Deep set grey eyes, heavy and overhanging brows, and a long and projecting 
nose and chin, made up the features of a countenance, which, though certainly 
not handsome, was nevertheless prepossessing, from the air of intelligence and 
honesty stamped upon it. He had been selected for the station he held in the 
company from his known integrity, and firmness and prudence of character, 
as Thompson had been for his courage and determination. For the rest, he 
was a great politician, and reader of newspapers and books of all descriptions 
which he could lay his hands upon. Law, history, physic, and divinity by 
turns divided his attention with romance, narrative, metaphysics, and politics; 
nothing came amiss, all was read, and much understood and remembered; and 
woe to the unlucky wight, less deeply read, who attempted to deny or confute 
any of his arguments or propositions; he was down upon him at once with a 
thousand authorities and quotations, which, if not exactly applicable or appo- 
site, served his purpose equally as well by silencing, if not convincing his 
antagonist. 

Advancing to meet his visitors, he also took Mr. Cameron’s hand, and shook 
it equally as heartily as Thompson had done, saying, ‘‘ Well, Squire Cameron, I 
am onaccountably rejoiced to see you. I prognosticated you would soon be 
out when I heard of your return from your northern tower; and who is this? 
Not Henry! or, rather, Ishould say Mr. Henry—why, yes it is! Bless my soul! 
how you have grown! It seems but the other day, when I knew you a little 
boy, and now you are a grown man. Well, I’m glad you have returned to 
your native State. Come, gentlemen, walk in! Here, Cuff, take their horses: 
take off their caparisons; give them some provender; and see that you groom 
them properly. What are you staring at, you black rascal ?’’ 

“I don’t know what you mean, massa,’’ said the boy, grinning. 

“Strip them, and give them some corn and fodder, and curry them, you 
fool,”’ said Cannady, in a rage. ‘‘Can’t you understand English? Excuse 
me, gentlemen, but that nigger’s enough to provoke a saint.’’ 

“Well, squire,’ continued the host, when his guests were seated, ‘I sup- 
pose you met with the President in your travels. I see by the papers that he 
has been making a tower of the Southern States, though he didn’t get to 
Louisiana.’ 

‘IT saw him in Washington, after his return,”’ said Mr. Cameron; “ but J did 
not meet with him elsewhere, as, while he was in the South, I was in the 

North.’’ 

*‘ Ah, indeed,” said Cannady. ‘‘ Well, I suppose there is no talk of running 
any one against him the next heat?’’ 

**1 did not hear anything said of such a thing,”’ replied Mr. Cameron; “and 
I presume no such an attempt will be made as it would certainly be unsuccess- 
ful.’”’ 

** Of course it would,” said Cannady. 








‘There is but one man in the United 


States that could show him any kind of a race, and he must wait four years 





longer. I mean Genera) "Jackson." Ighave|been justfreading] some of the 
speeches in Congress about that Arbuthnot and Ambristu scrape of his, and 
the conclusion I have come to is, that all the fools ain’t dead yet, and that a 
good many of them have found their way into the Capitol at Washington. | 
think that if old Hickory could get hold of them and hang about half of them 
bourdaciously, as he did them scamps they are disputing about, he would do 
the country as great a service almost as he did then. What do you think 
about it, Mr. Henry ?”’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Cannady,’’ replied Henry, ‘“‘I have not thought about it at 
all. I am not much of a politician as yet, and my time has been so much 
taken up of late that I have had ne opportunity of reading the speeches you 
refer to.’’ 

‘Aye, I suppose not,’’ said Cannady; ‘‘ you have been, as the poet says, 
‘ Quaffing deep draughts from the springs of learning; plucking the fruit from 
the tree of knowledge.’ Well, there is. nothing like it. If I had have had 
your advantages, I might have been one of the most extraordinary men in the 
country; but I never went even to school long, let alone to college.”’ 

‘You didn’t know, Mr. Henry,’”’ broke in Thompson, who had hitherto been 
a silent listener of the conversation hitherto going on; ‘‘ you didn’t know that 
we had a sort of college or institution of learning, as they call it, in these 
parts, did you ?”’ 

‘No, indeed, Mr. Thompson,’’ replied Henry, ‘‘I have not heard of it; where 
is it situated ?”’ 

‘¢ Oh, close by,”’ said Thompson. ‘In fact, 1 am the head man of the con- 
sarn myself, though I am assisted, ax they say in the papers, by an able pro- 
fessor of the forrin languages. The scholars is all from forrin parts themselves. 
Most on ’em have graduated and are getting along fine in situations we have 
got for them; scat there is a few of the class left, and if you would like to see 
them, I will show them to you. Your uncle has been in the academy before; 
so we will leave him and Cannady together.”’ 

‘Oh, certainly,” replied Henry, who had not at first caught the meaning of 
Thompson’s words, ‘‘I should like to see your students very much.”’ 

Henry and Thompson then walked across the yard to the large building, and 
entered one of the rooms. Seated upon rude benches, which ran along the 
sides, were about twenty Africans of both sexes, all young; the oldest man 
not looking over twenty-five, and the women still younger. They were all 
cleanly and decently clad in white cotton, the women with gay kerchiefs on 
their heads. All looked cheerful and contented. On their entrance an old 
gray-headed negro, somewhat differently dressed from the rest, rose from the 
stool, on which he had been sitting, and made a low bow. 

‘«This,’’ said Thompson, pointing to the old fellow, ‘is my main assistant 
and professor of the forrin languages. His right name is Mr. Pompey Congo, 
or Congo Pomp; but I call him Mr. Lingo, on account of his profession. 
Come. Mr. Congo, how does your class get on to-day ?”” 

‘Oh, berry well, sar, berry well, indeed,’’ answered Mr. Congo, ‘ ’sidering 
dey is noting but a passel of ignorant savages dat never had vantage of ediea- 
tion like me, sar; spose you and dis handsome young massa wish to zamine 
dem. I call one up, sar.’’ 

‘¢ Well, call ’em up, Congo,’’ said Thompson, ‘and let’s have a sample of 
your quality as a teacher.’’ 

The old negro then said something in their own language to the negroes; 
and the men immediately stood up in a row and answered various questions, 
asked by the professor, calling the names in English of various articles 
pointed out to them. They appeared to enjoy their lesson very much, laugh- 
ing boisterously and showing their ivory teeth at every mistake, while their 
grotesque teacher scolded and stormed at them, lavishing on them every oppro- 
brious epithet he could think of in their own language and his broken English. 

“«Come, professor, that will do,’’ said Thompson at last; ‘‘now call up the 
ladies and let’s see how they get on, and mind, you must bea little more polite 
to them.”’ 

“Oh yes, sar, sartainly,’’ said Pomp; ‘‘ dey’ll do better dan dem tick headed 
fools, you know, sar; de ladies always beat the gemmen talking ebrywhar, 
sar.’’ 

The women then also stood up and went through the same performance. 
They as well as the men were all very likely, for Lafitte took no others from 
the regular slavers. As their teacher had said, they seemed to be more ad- 
vanced in their studies than the men, and chattered and jabbered away ata 
merry rate. 

“ Ask them,’’ said Thompson, ‘‘ which they think is the finest looking man, 
me or this young gentleman here.’’ 

On this question being interpreted to them, they all without exception 
pointed to Henry, laughing gaily. 

“You see,’’ said Thompson, ‘ they are like all the balance of their sex; they 
go by looks altogether.”’ 

After amusing themselves a short time longer, Henry and his companion 
returned to the captain’s cabin, where the next two or three hours were 
passed in conversation, and the discussion of a plain though plentiful dinner 
pressed upon the guests with genuine hospitality. It was then agreed that on 
the third day from that time they should start for the lake, accompanied by 
Thompson, who again piloted the uncle and nephew through the swamp. 

On their homeward ride Henry expressed to his uncle his surprise that an 
enterprise, so contrary to the laws, should have been carried on for such 
a length of time successfully and unchecked. 

‘‘ There are many reasons why it is so,”’ said Mr. Cameron. ‘The planters 
are, or at least most of them are perfectly willing and glad to buy stout 
negroes without any troublesome inquiries, and the eompany have made it the 
interest of all in their employ to remain faithful to them. The secluded and 
unaccessible situation of their camp precludes the probability and almost the 
possibility of its being accidentally discovered—there being no settlement near 
it; and, even if information was given to the proper authorities, it would be 
extremely difficult to organize an effective search; so reluctant would most 
persons feel to engage in it or prosecute it vigorously. It is generally known 
throughout the country that such an association exists, but it is supposed 
that their depot is in the Calcassia pinewoods, instead of being here within a 
few miles of the plantations. 

‘‘T have heard it said that the government had received some hints of the 
matter, and that the United States District Attorney at Opelousas had received 
instructions to inquire into it; but the only way to suppress the trade would be 
to keep cruisers off the entrance of the pass which leads to the lake. After the 
slaves are once landed on the main shore, it is almost impossible to capture them 
as they can be divided into small squads, and hid in the pine woods between 
this and the Calcassia river, the whole of which country the agents of the com- 
pany are as familiar with as I am with my plantation. I told you that I never 
regretted the purchase I made of them as a matter of interest, but I have often 
believed, and still do believe that I unthinkingly encouraged an unlawful traffic. 
As far as the slaves themselves are concerned, I do not doubt that they gene- 
rally fall into better hands than they would have done elsewhere, for Lafitte 
captures them from other slavers. But this does not excuse the violation of 
the law, and though I do not feel myself called on to be an informer, I should 
be very glad to see my acquaintances engaged in the trade forsake it for some 
more lawful employment.”’ 





CHAPTER XI. 
‘Some mossy bank my couch must be, 
Some rustling oak my canopy.’’—Scorr, 


NOTWITHSTANDING the time between his excursion to the camp of the traders, 
and that appointed for their departure on their visit to the lake was spent by 
Henry in that most delightful of all enjoyments to a mind which has not yet 
lost the freshness of youth, or learned the selfishness and ingratitude of the 
world, revisiting the scenes of his boyish pleasures, and sports, and in reviv- 
ing and renewing his old friendships, acquaintances and associations, in every 
pause of these pursuits th: recollection of the singular and interesting narra- 
tive he had heard from his uncle would occur to his mind, and for the time 
banish completely all other thoughts. As before remarked, though he could 
not help admitting the perfect capability of the old gentleman to form a cor 
rect estimate of the attractions, mental and personal, of those with whom he 
was thrown in close contact, neither could he help thinking and believing that 
in this instance the picture he had drawn was rather too highly colored, and 
that his own fastidious taste and judgment would not exactly conincide in its 
correctness. But notwithstanding this incredulity, his curiosity and interest 
were deeply excited, and he saw the morning of their departure arrive with a 
satisfaction not the less lively from being concealed. 

As the journey they were about to take would lead them through an entirely 
uninhabited country, their preparations for it of course included the few and 
simple requisites then deemed sufficient for camping out. The high blooded 
and finely gaited saddle-horses of the two gentlemen were exchanged for two 
of the rough looking, but hardy and enduring creole ponies of the country, or 
mustangs, as they are sometimes called from their Spanish origin. A thick 
colored blanket was girted over the Mexican saddles, and to the horn or pom- 
mel of each was suspended a tin cup and a coil of hair rope, called a lariat, for 
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the purpose of tying the horses out to graze on the coarse grass of the pine- 
woods and prairies through which they were to pass. On this food 


alone the mustangs would keep in good condition for a journey of hundreds of 
miles. One end of this rope or lariat is fastened round the pony’s neck, and 
the other attached to a stake or picket, which is then driven its entire length 
in the ground, to prevent the rope from being wound round it. Thus picketed, 
the creole pony will graze round and round in a circle, without ever becoming 
entangled in his tether, which would inevitably be the case with an American 
horse, as those raised in the West, or with no mixture of Spanish blood, are 
called in the South. 

An overcoat, also strapped to the saddle behind, a pair of saddle-bags thrown 
across it, and a double-barrelled gun completed the equipment of each gentle- 
man; and Mr. Cameron, noticing that the leathern conveniency of his nephew 
was much tighter packed than his own, made some remark respecting it. 

‘*Oh,”’ said old Peter, ‘‘I ’spect Mass Hal calculates to go to a ball afore he 
gets back. Phillis says she couldn’t get half the things in he told her about. 
Eau de cologne, hair ile, and all; and she says he give her very particular 
charge not to rumple his ruffle shirts. You know he wouldn’t take all that 
pains for smugglers’ darters. ’’ 

Mr. Cameron smiled, and Henry darted an angry glance at the provoking 
old scamp who had thus exposed his vanity, or his desire to appear to the best 
advantage before those of whom he had spoken so slightingly; but he soon 
had his revenge. 

Chuckling at his young master’s discomfiture, Peter, who was to accompany 
them, prepared to mount the mule he had selected for his own use on account 
of her easy amable or pace. She was a fat and sleek animal, but possessed of a 
considerable portion of the unruly and contrary disposition sometimes ill-na- 
turedly attributed to her sex in a higher scale of creation. Her rider had 
slung a wallet over the saddle, containing in one end his own necessaries, and 
in the other the provisions for the road, and sundry coffee-pots, tin cups, 
water-gourds, etc., were tied to and behind the saddle into which Peter now 
swung himself: Scarcely, however, was he seated in it, and before he could 
gather up the bridle-reins, or get his other foot into the stirrup, when the mule 
started off at a pretty brisk pace down the hill towards her stable. ‘‘ Woa! 
woa!’’ cried Peter; but the tin-cups and coffee-pot clashing together, alarmed 
her and quickened her steps, and down the hill she went at a slapping pace, 
Peter holding on to her mane and the horn of the saddle with his feet and legs 
drawn up until he looked like a bull. Reaching the bridge over the stream at 
the foot of the hill, the mule suddenly paused for a moment in her headlong 
gait, and over her head went the old fellow into the creek with a splash, which 
sent the water twenty feet in every direction. After this feat the mule trotted 
over the bridge and into her stable, and commenced eating as quietly as if 
nothing had happened, leaving her unlucky rider to scramble out of his unex- 
pected bath in a humor the very reverse of that which had animated him a 
few moments previously. 

When Peter and the mule went flying down the hill, Mr. Cameron had at 
first felt considerable alarm for his crusty, though faithful, old servant; but 
when he witnessed the ludicrous termination of his short race, even he could 
not restrain a smile, and as for Henry, he was. in a convulsion of laughter so 
uncontrollable, that he, too, came very near losing his seat and falling off his 
horse, Meanwhile, old Peter had crawled out of the creek, and slunk away to 
his own house to change his dripping garments, which, having done, he again 
took possession of his refractory beast, and, resisting all advice or suggestions 
of changing it for another, mounted it and followed his master, considerably 
crest-fallen, but revenging himself every now and then on the cause of his 
misfortunes by a hearty thwack on her ribs with a thick stick. 

Pursuing the same road they had before taken, the two gentlemen and their 
attendant in due time reached the camp of the traders, another one of the 
company having guided them through the swamp. They were again warmly 
welcomed, and found their pilot Thompson ready to accompany them. He, 
too, had changed his blooded gelding for a creole pony, but the rest of his 
equipment and apparel differed very widely from his travelling companions. 
Instead of the coat, waistcoat, and pantaloons, which each of them wore, and 
which then went by the name of store or bought clothes, he was attired in a 
full suit of dressed buckskin. The hunting-shirt, which reached to his knee, 
was beautifully embroidered round the edges of the skirt, collar, cuffs, and 
cape with porcupine quills and moose hair, dyed of several bright tints, and 
bordered with a fringe also of buckskin cut into fine shreds. Under this shirt 
long leggings, worn over a pair of cottonade pants, reached to the hips, and 
were held up by strings of the same material attached to a belt round his 
waist. These leggings fitted tight to the shape, and were also garnished with 
a fringe on the outer seam. Moccasins and an otterskin cap were substituted 
for boots and hat, and on his feet were buckled a pair of enormous spurs, 
with rollers of the size of half a dollar projecting at least three inches from 
his heels. 

His long, heavy and large-bored rifle was, of course, not forgotten, and on 
the strap of his bullet-pouch a small hunting-knife hung suspended in its 
sheath, whilst another much larger and heavier, and used for cutting vines 
and other obstructions in his path, was attached to the skirt of his saddle, to 
which were appended immense wooden stirrups, and the usual and indispen- 
sable lariat. A buckskin wallet was also thrown over it. The saddle itself 
was large and clumsy, and with all its appendages gave to the somewhat 
diminutive specimen of horseflesh which it nearly hid a rather ridiculous ap- 
pearance. A magnificent-looking dog of a jet-black color, with tawny legs, 
breast, and muzzle, which Thompson told them was a cross between the Cuba 
bloodhound and the black tan-deer or fox-hound, stood by the pony ready to 
accompany them. 

Taking leave of Cannady, the party then set out on their journey. After 
cressing the creek and swamp they struck into a pretty plain path or trace, in 
the pinewoods, Jeading in a southerly direction. As this path was not wide 
enough for two to ride abreast, they proceeded in single or Indian file. Thomp- 
son sometimes led the way, and conversed with Mr. Cameron, who came next, 
and sometimes fell back and took up a position between Henry and old Peter. 
This enabled him to keep up a conversation with the former, and joke with 
and tease the latter. Although his acquaintance with his young companion 
was of so recent date, from the fact of Cannady having known him from a boy, 
as well as his own frank and companionable nature, he felt no kind of con- 
straint towards him, but addressed him as freely as if he had known him all 
his life. 

As a matter of course his conversation with him included frequent allusions 
to, and enconiums of, the young ladies of the island, for whom, in his way, he 
felt as strong a partiality as Mr. Cameron did himself ; and he told Henry that 
if he came back without losing his heart to one or the other, he should have 
a very poor opinion of his taste, and consider him no judge either of beauty 
or accomplishments. 

‘*What do you think of it, uncle Peter?’’ said he, turning in his saddle, and 
addressing the old fellow with great apparent deference to his opinion; ‘‘ don’t 
you think Miss Kate or Miss Rosa will be mighty apt to take your young mas- 
ter’s eye ?’”’ 

‘«]’'ll tell you the trufe, Mr. Thompson,’’ replied Peter, as he jogged along, 
the clatter of tinware keeping time with the pace of his mule, ‘‘I’ll tell you 
the trufe, Mass Hal’s a mighty consaited young man, and not disposed to take 
’pinion of them what’s older, and in course wiser, than himself. Now I hearn 
Mass Davy tell him all about the young ladies, and aterwards I told him my 
self they was the most beautiful young ladies I ever see, and he axed me what 
I knowd about beauty. Me and Mass Davy both tell him the same thing, and 
he don’t believe neither of us. Any way he makes out he don’t, but you see 
them saddle-bags how full they is; them’s his fine clothes. He thinks he’s a 
gwying to ’stonish them young ladies, but you know, Mr. Thompson, that 
King George, nor Mr. President Monroe, what I seed in Washington, last sum- 
mer, couldn’t ’stonish them, becase they know what’s what, and wasn’t born 
in the woods to be skeered by an owl.’’ 

‘Ha! ha!’’ laughed Thompson; ‘‘ why, uncle Peter, you don’t mean to com- 
pare your young master to an owl; if I was him I would’nt stand that, for, 
though I’ve hearn Cannady say, that in ainshent times they used to set up an 
owl as a sign of wisdom, 1 never could see anything smart in ’em, and I’ve 
seen all sorts, from a screech owl to them horned fellows as big as a turkey.” 

‘Oh, no,’’? Mr. Thompson,” replied Peter. ‘I only mean that as a figger 
of speech, as the preacher said one Sunday ’bout the sheep and goats, and I 
never knowed an owl was ever counted wise, or I shouldn’t a said it no how;’’ 
and he chuckled again at his own wit. 

Amusing themselves in this manner and conversing on various other topics, 
the travellers rode on for four or five hours, now passing through the open 
pine forests, the tall trees of which shot upwards straight as an arrow for 
eighty or a hundred feet without a limb, no brush or undergrowth of any 
kind shortening or obstructing the view. Far as the eye could reach the lofty 
and uniform trunks extended in unbroken, though irregular, colonnades. To 
any one unaccustomed to these immense forests, the smooth and unencum- 
bered ground beneath, covered with a thick growth of coarse grass, has the 
appearance of having been artificially cleared, and he would almost expect 
every moment to see some stately edifice rise to his view worthy of the mag- 
nificent path extending on every side. But all is solitude and wilderness, and 
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this open appearance is caused by the annual fires which sweep off the under- 
growth, and also consume the fallen trees and branches. 

Again they would d d into a p or creek bottom, whose dense un- 
dergrowth, interwoven and interlaced with a thousand creeping and twisting 
vines, and parasitical plants of every kind prevented any deviation from the 
path which wound through it. These bottoms, however, were generally nar- 
row, and they would soon cross them and descend into the open forests again. 

Sometimes they would come to small prairies, surrounded by the forest, 
five or six miles long, and not more than half a mile or a mile wide, covered 
with long grass, now ripening and turning yellow in the autumnal sun. 
In some of these diminutive prairies not a tree or bush of any kind was 
to be seen, whilst in others, clumps of pine oaks and parsimmons were scat- 
tered about, relieving their otherwise dreary appearance. In most of them 
groups of deer were seen feeding, and though, of course, the party frequently 
crossed their fresh trails, Henry remarked that Thompson’s dog took no notice 
of them, and, upon his asking the reason, he was told that he had been trained 
to pay no attention to any track when travelling, unless put upon it. 

About two o’clock they halted on the brow of a hill, descending into a val- 
ley, at the bottom of which was a ravine, skirted by a growth of bushes and 
small trees. In this a plentiful supply of pure rain water was found which 
had run down the hill sides and collected in a deep hole washed out by the 
current. The horses were watered and picketed out to take the meal already 
prepared for them by nature, and Peter, opening his wallet, spread outa 
a plentiful supply of cold viands for that of those to whom she had not been 
quite so considerate. He then gathered some dry sticks, and, with the assist- 
ance of Thompson’s flint steel and tinder, (lucifers were then unknown,) soon 
lighted a fire to prepare the coffee indispensable to a camp meal. An hour or 
two was spent in this nooning, and then the ponies were saddled and their 
journey resumed. 

Their route after dinner lay over pretty much the same description of coun- 
try they had traversed in the morning, and about an hour before sundown 
they reached another small prairie, on the edge of which, under the canopy 
of the spreading boughs of a cluster of oaks, Thompson decided upon camp- 
ing for the night, as he said there was good water convenient, and, with the 
assistance of Hector, his dog, he thought he could killa deer. The ponies 
were again unsaddled, or stripped, as the operation is usually called in the 
South, and, after being led to water, picketed out as before. Old Peter, taking 
his axe, which had been slung alongside his mule, proceeded to get a supply 
of fuel and light wood for the camp, the latter consisting of splinters of the 
fat, or resinous pine, from which the sap had rotted or been burned off. 

Leaving Mr. Cameron to keep camp, Thompson and Henry set out on the deer 
hunt—the former armed with his heavy rifle, and Henry with his double -bar- 
relled shot, or scatter gun, as his companion rather sneeringly designated it. 
He had at first hinted that it would be better for him to go alone, as he would 
be more certain of success; but, perceiving his young acquaintance’s eager- 
ness to accompany him, he assented. After traversing the edge of the prairie 
for some minutes and getting some distance from the camp, he stopped and 
said— 

** Now, Mr. Henry, I am going to try to ‘slow track a deer,’ and if Hector 
crosses a trail made since noon, he’! be sure to take it. The deer are now lying 
down and will not get up to feed till the moon rises. All you have got to do is to 
follow close behind me, walk as lightly as possible, keep your eyes open and 
your mouth shut.”’ 

Hector had as yet trotted behind the hunters, making no attempt to leave 
them; but now, at his master’s “‘ hark forward, old fellow, look for him,’’ he 
started off with his nose to the ground, circling around in all directions, cross- 
ing backwards and forwards from the edge of the prairie to a short distance 
out in the forest, but never going out of sight. Several times he appeared to 
have struck a scent, but it proved too cold, and he abandoned it and went 
on. At last, he came upon a trail, which his quickened motions, kindling eye 
and slavering tongue, assured his master was a fresh or warm one. 

‘Steady! old fellow,’’ cried he, like a partridge shooter to his pointer, and 
the dog moved slowly and silently on, turning his head every now and then 
and looking back to see if he was followed. After creeping along in this cautious 
and tardy manner for some fifteen or twenty minutes, he suddenly paused, 
and, raising his head, uttered a low whine, gazing intently in the direction of 
an immense pine, which, uprooted by the hurricane, lay prostrate on the 
ground, some fifty or sixty yards from the spot on which the dog had paused. 

‘* There he is ,”’ said Thompson, when they had reached the dog; ‘‘look!’’ 
pointing to the prostrate tree. ‘‘ Don’t you see him lying on that tree top.” 

Henry gazed eagerly and intently, but, for a long time, he could perceive 
nothing but the faded tufts of pine leaves as they hung, pendant and yellow, 
from the branches. At last, however, he caught a glimpse of a pair of spread- 
ing antlers, and then he soon made out the entire form of the buck as he lay 
snng in his fragrant bed, partially hid by the decaying leaves. 

‘*Now,”’ said Thompson, ‘‘ now, Mr. Henry, that’s a chance for your scatter 
gun. I will take a circle and get on the other side of the tree. When you see 
me stop and look back, do you take good aim and blaze away, and, if you miss 
him, why, I’ll take a pop and try my luck.”’ 

Waiting till his companion had reached his desired position and stopped, 
Henry raised his gun, and taking deliberate aim at the recumbent form of the 
buck, fired. For a moment the smoke obstructed his view and prevented him 
from observing the effect of his shot; but, as it cleared away, he saw, to his 
great mortification, the noble animal bounding off with his tail erected and 
streaming like a white plume in the breeze, in the direction of Thompson, who 
stood, with his rifle levelled, as immovable as the pine tree beside which he 
stood. In another instant its sharp crack rang through the air, and the buck, 
in the act of springing, fell forward, striking his antlers into the ground, and 
rolled over and over, pierced, through and through, with the heavy ball. 

Drawing his hunting knife from its sheath, the successful hunter hastily 
approached the prostrate game, and when Henry, too, reached its side, the 
dark blood was flowing from its severed jugular. 

‘Ha! Mr. Henry,’’ said Thompson, ‘‘ you see, now, them scatter guns won’t 
do. I told you so. They’ll do well enough for ducks, squirrels, birds, and 
such like; but when it comes to a deer, or bear, or panther, it takes sich a tool 
as this. Now, look here! you see-you hit him with four or five shot, and yet, 
if it hadn’t a been for old Betsey, (slapping the breach of his rifle,) he’d a got 
clear off, for we haint time to track him up agin.’’ 

*< Well, but Mr. Thompson,’’ replied Henry, ‘‘ you must recollect I had to 
shoot through the limbs of the tree. Now, if I had have had as fair a shot as 
you did, I think I might have tripped up this old fellow too.’’ 

‘Oh yes; so you might,’”’ said Thompson; “I’ve seen a deer killed with 
small shot dead on his tracks at sixty or seventy yards, and then, I’ve knowed 
them agin to run for miles, tore all to pieces with the heaviest buck shot. It’s 
the sartainty of the thing I’m a talking about. With this rifle I’m pretty sure 
to hit a deer, running or standing, a hundred yards, and, I tell you, he won’t 
go far with sich a hole through him as it cuts. Butit’s no use argufying any 
more about it now, we can do thatatcamp. I must git part of the hide of 
this fellow off, for we only want a little of his meat, and it seems like a shame to 
take the life of sich a critter for a meal or two. 

Stooping over his slain quarry, the keen knife of the hunter soon divided 
the hind quarters of thin skin as far forward as the loins, which were then 
separated to the backbone and the saddle twisted off, leaving the balance of 
the carcase a prey to the buzzards, wolves, and other carnivorous denizens of 
the forest. 

The hunters soon reached their camp again with their venison, a portion 
of which, rot long afterwards, by Peter’s culinary skill, smoked before them 
in the shape of savory steaks, broiled on the clear and glowing embers. After 
supper, Mr. Cameron and Thompson lighted their pipes, and the latter enter- 
tained his companions for some time with anecdotes of his hunting and other 
adventures; for he had had many of all kinds, having passed a somewhat 
roving and unsettled life. He had bevn in the battle of New Orleans, and after 
that in the wars in Texas in its earlier settlements. 

Wrapping themselves in their blankets, with their saddles for pillows, the 
travellers at last all laid down with their feet to the fire, and in a short time all 
of them, except Henry, gave audible evidence that the hardness of their couch 
had not prevented their repose. With him, however, it was different, and he 
found that he could not compose himself to sleep. When he had first lain down 
he thought he would soon do so, for he felt rather tired, and his blanket and sad 
dle seemed comfortable enough. Minute after minute, however, passed off, and 
the repose he coveted still fled from his eyes. For some time he listened to the 
lugubrious hootings of a colony of owls who answered one another from tree to 
tree around the prairie; and then he watched the decaying brands of the fire as, 
one after another, they became converted into white ashes, and died away. 
During this time he had turned over and over a hundred times, and arranged 
and re-arranged his blanket and saddle, which he now began to find out did 
not so completely supply the place of mattress and pillow as he had at first 
imagined they would. At last, however, his senses, worn out by uneasiness, 
yielded, one after another, to the tardy approaches of the drowsy god, and he 
fell into a doze, from which, however, he was soon suddenly and startlingly 
aroused. 











From,the depths of the forest, now veiled in“darkness, and!thrown into still 
deeper gloom by the flickering reflection of the decaying fire, came all at once 
a shrill, piercing, and most mournful shriek or scream, such as might have 
been issuing from the breast of a lost and terrified child. Such a sound had 
never before struck upon his ear, and, though at first, as it died away, he 
attributed it to the ery of some wild animal, yet, when again and again it rose 
upon the still night air in long, loud, and most thrilling sounds, the accents 
and cadences of which exactly resembled the human voice in the deepest dis- 
tress, entirely unable to account naturally for such unearthly sounds, he 
almost began to think that he was listening to the voice of some perturbed 
spirit who was uttering its mournful wailings on that lonesome spot. 

Leaning over, he placed his hand upon Thompson, intending to shake him, 
but at the touch the hunter sprang up wide awake in a moment, and said, 
‘« What’s the matter, Mr. Henry ?’’ 

‘* Listen,’’ replied Henry, as the horrid sound again swelled on the air. But 
to the experienced woodsman it caused neit her alarm nor surprise, as he well 
understood the cause and m@ning of it, and turning to his startled companion, 
he said, ‘‘Ha! Mr. Henry, didn’t you never hear a painter scream before ?”’ 
If you didn’t it’s no wonder you didn’t know what to think of it, for the 
dratted things do go more like a human than anything else. One of ’em has 
found the carcase of the deer we shot, and is calling to his mate. Listen 
awhile, and you will bear it answer.’’ 

In a few moments, as Thompson had predicted, a similar, though fainter 
ery was heard, apparently at some distance off, and for a short time longer 
the woods resounded with the answering cries of the two beasts. At last they 
ceased and laying down again, Thompson said, 

«« They have got together now and are busy over the buck. We shall hear 
no more of them to night ; but, if I’m not badly fooled, they’ll hear from me 
in the morning.’? And he turned over and was soon snoring as loud as ever. 

Greatly relieved at this natural explanation of what he had almost deemed 
a supernatural occurrence, Henry soon followed his example. But in his 
dreams confused images of panthers and bucks were mingled with the fairer 
and more pleasing, though still indistinct visions of the ‘ Belles of the Bay.”’ 





CHAPTER XII. 


The brindled catamount that lies 
High in the boughs to catch his prey.—-BRYANT. 


Tae next morning, long before the grey tints of dawn had brightened in the 
beams of the rising sun, as he appeared over the tops of the majestic pines, 
the travellers were up and stirring, and Thompson was making preparations 
for a hunt of the animals whose doleful cries had so startled Henry the night 
before. His knowledge of their habits assured him that they would not retire 
far after having gorged themselves with the venison, but wait somewhere in 
the neighborhood to make a second banquet on the tempting viands provided 
for them by his rifle. With the aid of his sagacious dog, he had no doubt of 
discovering them, however cunningly they might hide themselves, and though 
the chase would probably detain them for some hours, it was entirely against 
both his nature and his habits to leave such noble game in known vicinity 
to him without attempting its destruction; and Henry, too, was ‘‘ eager for 
the fray,”’ and they determined to start as soon as it was light, while the dew 
was yet on the grass and bushes. 

Their ponies were soon equipped, and Henry’s gun heavily loaded with 
large buckshot and one of Thompson’s rifle balls in each barrel, and the rifle 
also was carefully wiped out and re-loaded. Leaving Mr. Cameron and Peter 
at the camp, the two others set out on their exciting and dangerous hunt, even 
before it was quite light enough to see any distance ahead of them. A ride of 
a few moments brought them to the spot where the buck had fallen the pre- 
ceding evening, but no vestige of its remains were now anywhere to be seen, 
though its blood still stained the ground. Hector, however, immediately took 
a trail, which he followed eagerly, the hair bristling the whole length of his 
back, an infallible sign, as his master said, that he was pursuing a beast of 
prey. Following the dog, who travelled briskly on for about half a mile, they 
came to a small thicket, in which the nearly denuded bones of the buck were 
found, covered up with leaves and sticks—it having been dragged thus far by 
the powerful beasts before commencing their meal. 

On the other side of this thicket the trail of the panthers was plainly visible, 
where they had pushed off the dew from the long grass, as they retreated at 
the approach of day. As he struck this fresher trace of his natural enemies, 
the excitement and impatience of Hector seemed redoubled, his bristles stood 
straighter upon his back, and he uttered, «t intervals, a short and angry bark 
or growl. After a chase of several miles, the course of which led them across 
several bottoms, through which the saddle knife of Thompson literally hewed 
their way, they came to one of those deadenings or openings frequent in the 
pine forests of Louisiana, and perhaps elsewhere. These deadenings are 
spaces varying in size from half an acre to four or five, where the timber is 
destroyed from some unknown cause, by some attributed to lightning, and by 
others to a species of worm or grub, which working between the bark and the 
wood, destroys the sap, and of course kills the tree. Be this as it may, the 
lofty pines in the spaces alluded to stand naked, leafless and barkless, looking 
like gigantic skeletons of their tribe, standing erect in their grave yard. 

The deadening on the edge of which the hunters had arrived, was as they all 
are, completely evergrown by a dense mass of blackberry and other briars, 
haw bushes and divers other thorny shrubs, forming a covert seemingly im- 
pervious even to a rabbit. Hector, however, had made his way into it in some 
manner, and was now heard baying apparently at the foot of a cluster of low 
water oaks, some fifty or sixty yards from the edge of the thicket, proclaiming 
loudly in his language that the objects of their hunt had taken refuge in the 
trees, and were hid among the thick leaved branches which descended below 
the surrounding jungle. 

Thompson’s first step on reaching the deadening was to ascertain its dimen- 
sions. Riding round it, he found that it was of small circumference, not 
covering more than two or three acres of ground. From the edge of it he 
could very easily have brought the panthers to the ground, had they been 
visible; but so dense was the foliage of the oaks, that not even a glimpse of 
their trunks or boughs could be obtained. Coming back to the spot where he 
had left Henry, he dismounted and fastened his horse to a tree, and his com- 
panion did the same. 

‘¢ Now, Mr. Henry,’’ said he, ‘‘ this is a matter which, as Cannady would 
say, requires a sartain degree of deliberation. The varmints you heard last 
night is in them trees yonder, just as sure as you are standing here; and thar 
they will stay as long as we lets ’em, for full as they are they ain’t going to 
take no notice of Hec, except to keep their eyes on him. You see I’m kinder 
atween the horns of a dilemmer. If thar war only one, I could fix him directly, 
for I could crawl through that thicket nigh on as fast as Hec did, and, if once 
I drawed a bead on his head, and old Betsey opened her mouth, he would have 
to shut his and ever afterwards hold his peace, as the parson tells the women 
they must do after they get married; though I never heard of one yet that 
minded him. But you see as soon as I plug one of ’em, tither one will spring 
upon Hee, and afore I can load again, tare him to pieces, and I wouldn’t have 
that happen to kill all the panthers twixt here and the Satim. If you hada 
rifle now, it would be a different thing, that’s if you could shoot it.’’ 

To this statement of his companion’s dilemma, Henry answered by proposing 
that they should both endeavor to reach the foot of the oaks, and, after dis- 
covering the situation of the panthers, that they should both take aim and 
fire together, and that if he did not kill his outright, which he thought he 
could do at the short distance they would fire from, and with his heavy load of 
buckshot and ball, he would at least disable him so much as to prevent him 
from doing much injury to their noble canine companion, before they could 
come to his assistance. 

“« Ah, Mr. Henry,’’ replied Thompson, ‘‘ you don’t know nothin’ about these 
varmints. I’ve known one on ’em to kill one dog and cripple three more with 
a half ounce ball right through his lights. They’re as hard to kill as a 
snapping turtle, and you know they’ll live for a week after their head is 
chopped off. The only place to hit a painter is in the head, and then you must 
have a big ball. Howsoever, thar’s no other chance that I can see, and I ain’t 
agoing to back out now; maybe you may hurt yours so bad that I can finish 
him with my tommy hawk, before he can hurt Hec much, but I hate to risk 
it, for I think a sight more of him than I do of a good many humans; but 
thar’s no other way, and, besides, he’ll stay there for a week or as long as 
them varmints do, if we don’t go to him; oh here’s at ’em.”’ 

The two hunters now prepared themselves for their critical attempt, examin- 
ing their guns with a careful scrutiny, and disencumbering themselves of 
every article that might impede or embarrass them in their progress through 
the thicket. Knife in hand, Thompson entered it first on his hand and knees, 
cutting his way through the tangled covert and gradually approaching the 
clump of trees, followed clodely by Henry, whose progress was comparatively 
easy, until they got within a few feet of the circle of bare ground, which the 
shade of the almost evergreen trees had kept round their roots. Stealthy as 
had been their movements, they had not escaped the notice of Hector, who, as 
he became sensible of the presence of his master, reared up on the bodies of 
the trees and redoubled his fierce barks at his inveterate foes, so near him, yet 
so entirely out of his reach. 








® Peering through the brambles and up the bodies of the trees, which their posi- 
tion, nearly under the extremities of their spreading branches, readily enabled 
them to do, the hunters immediately discovered the positions and attitudes of 
the ferocious and formidable beasts they were about to assail. They were in 
different trees, and appeared, as Thompson had predicted, wholly occupied in 
watching the movements of their baffled and deadly enemy, the dog, without 
seeming to share the rage which the sight of them had excited in him, but 
calmly observing him, as if conscious of their security; and, satisfied with the 
luxurious meal they had so lately enjoyed, they lay perfectly supine in the 
forks of their respective trees. 

Both of the panthers were of the largest size, and the head of one of them 
was fully exposed to view, as he hung in the fork of the tree, watching his foe 
and gently undulating his long and nervous tail. The other was also observing 
the dog, but in a different direction, and its entire body, with the exception of 
the head and neck, was stretched along a large limb of the tree, the head 
drooping over it. Turning to Henry, with his keen black eyes sparkling with 
excitement, Thompson rapidly, though clearly and distinctly, sketched to him 
the plan of action he had determined on. 

‘* Now, Mr. Henry,’’ said he, ‘‘I will take that fellow with his head this 
way, you keep your eye dead upon the other—don’t leok away even for a 
second. When mine falls and Hec nails him, yours will raise upon the limb 
and draw himself up for his leap. Then take good aim, and let him have both 
barrels at once, or one right after the other.’’ 

Henry’s excitement was also raised to such a pitch that he could only nod in 
answer to his companion’s instructions, which he determined to follow mi- 
nutely. He drew his gun to him, and, cocking both locks, fixed his eye in- 
tently upon his formidable mark. Slowly and cautiously Thompson raised his 
heavy rifle, and, laying the end of the barrel in the fork of a birch that grew 
near, took a long and careful aim, scarcely drawing breath. Henry awaited 
the report; it rang out, and, despite his companion’s injunctions and his own 
resolves, he could not refrain from casting a glance to see the effects of the 
shot. Notwithstanding the heavy ball had passed directly through the brain 
of the huge animal, paralyzing at once all action, its immense muscular power 
enabled it to hang for a moment or two suspended by its long and sharp claws, 
which it had buried in the tree, when it fell heavily to the ground, tearing off 
large pieces of the bark in its descent. 

No sooner had the body of his foe touched the earth, than Hector, true to 
his instincts, sprang upon it and fixed his teeth in the throat, worrying and 
tugging at it with a savage growl. 

‘* Now,”’ eried Thompson, ‘‘ look out for the other;’’ and Henry, recalled to 
his own part in the conflict, looked up and saw the other panther standing 
drawn up upon the limb, on which he had been lying, his tail waving quickly 
and his eyes glowing like balls of fire in readiness to spring upon the dog. 
Raising his gun, he took a hasty aim and fired both barrels in such quick suc- 
cession that both reports mingled into one. A howl of rage and pain followed, 
and, before the smoke cleared away, he heard the rushing sound of the de- 
scending body of the panther as he sprang upon the dog. 

Quitting his dead enemy, Hector turned to grapple with the fierce and for- 
midable foe who had now assailed him, and for a moment or two maintained 
the unequal combat alone and unaided. Luckily for him, however, the ball 
from one of Henry’s barrels had broken one of the hinder legs of the panther, 
which prevented him from using the formidable talons of that foot. As he 
sprang upon the dog’s back, he made his sharp teeth meet in his shoulder; 
and Hector, in his turn, had seized his adversary by the throat. In this posi- 
tion they rolled over and over, tearing up the dry ground and raising clouds of 
dust, the panther cutting deep gashes in the dog’s flesh with his claws. By 
this time, however, Thompson had burst into the arena, and watching his op- 
portunity, as the panther’s head came uppermost in the struggle, he buried 
his tomahawk in its brains, thus ending the bloody conflict and relieving poor 
Hector, who, in spite of his wounds, still hung on to his antogonist. On ex- 
amining his dog—which was his first care—Thompson found that though he 
was considerably torn and lacerated by the claws of the tiger, (as panthers are 
frequently called,) he was not mortally, wor, indeed, very seriously injured+ 
He praised and caressed the brave creature; and Hector seemed to understand 
him, and whined out his satisfaction, as if fully compensated for his injuries 
by the victory they had obtained. 

‘« Well, Mr. Henry,’’ said Thompson to his young coadjutor, who had now 
also got into the open space, ‘“‘ what do you think of this, hey? it beats slow 
tracking to death; don’t it? By jing! when I seed that tiger light upon Hec- 
tor’s back, I thought it was all up with him. You must have hurt him badly 
let’s see.’’ 

On examining the body of the last panther that had fallen, they found that 
not only almost every shot from the fwo barrels had hit him, but that both 
balls had also done so—one breaking his leg and the other passing entirely 
through his body. 

‘There, now. Didn’tI tell you so?’’ said Thompson. ‘‘ Now look at this 
other fellow. Ah! this, you see,’’ putting his finger into the hole in the pan- 
ther’s skull from which the brains were oozing, ‘‘ stopped his capers at once. 
Now, Mr. Henry, you take my advice, and get a rifle that will carry a ball like 
this; and, whenever you go on a long tramp, take it with you; for there’s no 
telling what sort of varmints you may come across, and it saves a sight of 
trouble. Howsomever, you may brag upon killing a tiger, for that shot of yourn 
would have finished him after a while, though he wou!d have finished Hee first 
if I hadn’t hit him that little tap to larn him better manners. But come, we 
must have these hides off for proof. I’ve larnt you how to shoot a tiger and 
now I’ll larn you how to skin one; so off with you coat, Mr. Henry, for its no 
small job to take the jackets off them varmints.” 

Henry complied with the request of his companion, and, by his directions, 
managed to afford him some assistance, though the task was entirely noveland 
not very agreeable. In a shorter time than he could have imagined possible to 
accomplish it, the two beasts, which proved to be male and female, were flayed, 
and their skins dragged through the thicket to their horses. them 
across the saddles, they then mounted and soon reached the camp and dis- 
played the trophies of their success to Mr. Cameron and old Peter. 

As Thompson recounted the story of their adventures, giving to Henry the 
entire credit of slaying one of the panthers, old Peter, who was examining the 
reeking hides, held up the one with the gash in the head, through which he 
had thrust his hand, saying, 

‘« Dis is the one you kill, Mass Hal, I know it by these shot holes; but how 
come this cut in the head.’’ 

‘(Oh,’’ answered Thompson, ‘ he was not quite dead, and I hit him over the 
head with my tommyhawk. You see how he cut Hee with his claws?’ 

“ Oh, yes, I understand,’’ said Peter, grinning; ‘‘ Mass Hal shoot him and 
make him mad, and then you kill him with your hatchet.” 

The sun was now high in the heavens, and it was full time that their journey 
should be resumed. But first the panther skins had to be safely disposed of, 
as their weight in their green state would make them a rather cumbrous addi- 
tion to to the packs of the horses. For this, however, Thompson had already 
made provisions, having cut, on his return to the camp, a long, thin, and 
pliant vine called a white vine, nearly as tough and suple asarope. This he 
now divided into two equal lengths, and then, with the point of his knife, he 
pierced holes all round the edges of the twoskins. With the assistance of the 
vines he then laced them in the manner of a lady’s corset on two large pine 
trees, above the reach of the wolves, with the flesh side out. 

“ There,’’ said he, ‘‘ when I come back they will be nearly dry.”’ 

This being finished, and iieir morning meal despatched, they once more 
mounted their ponies and started to make no other halt before reaching the 
banks of the Calcassia river, where their land journey terminated. Late in 
the evening they passed through a considerable prairie thickly dotted with 
cattle, and then through a strip of hammoc land, gradually descending 
river bank. Reaching this, they dismounted in front of a low 
or cabin, the main body of which was composed of pine logs with the bark only 
peeled off, and shed or gallery rooms all round it, except a small entrance 
porch in front. In this dwelling l'ved and old French creole or “ habitant,’’ 
his wife and their numerous family of sons and daughters. The old man was 
called ‘‘ Jean Baptiste,’ which was his christian or given name; his family 
one or patronymic being entirely lost sight, as is customary among his class. 

(7b be continued.) 


The trial of Lewis Baker, who has been alread y tried for 
alleged murder of William Poole, at Stanwix _ in this c on ons be “4 
Feb., 1855, was to have taken place, Nov. 10, at } Newburg. The prisoner 
self, who has been in confinement now about eighteen months, ae tem been taken 
up to that city. The case was brought before the court, but "in 
of other business, which had precedence of it, it was postponed till Monday 
week, the 24th of Nov. 

The Richmond Enquirer deals in the loftiest kind of “ high fale falu- 
tin’’ in speaking of the result of the election. Hear it: ‘‘ The it voice of 
the democracy has spoken the consecrated words, ‘ Peace, be ’ and before 
its presence the elements of faction and fusion of know- and aboli- 
tion have subsided, and the dove of peace spreads her haleyon wing over the 
lately troubled waters.” 
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REVOLUTIONARY RELICS—THE OLD BEEKMAN 
MANSION-HOUSE. 
Amonc the old residences of our city that command respect for their 


historic associations far more deep and honorable than is called forth | 


by ‘*modern palaces,” none has excited more interest than the 
Beekman Mansion, standing near the foot of Forty-sixth street, East 
River. This house at one time was occupied by Gen. Howe, as his 
headquarters, after the battle of Long Island. It is a venerable 
wooden structure, built in the ancient style, and was evidently, in 
its day, one of the finest houses on Manhattan Island. On the ap- 
proach of the British troops, James Beekman, who was a prominent 
Whig, and a member of the Provincial Congress, was of course 
obliged to leave his residence, and therefore went with his family to 
Esopus. It was taken possession of by the British and occupied 
first by Gen. Howe and then by Gen. Clinton and other officers of 
rank. Ina room, near the head of the stairs, Major Andre slept the 
night before departing on his mission to the treacherous Arnold. 
The original decorations of the grand receiving-room of Gen. Clin- 
ton, in blue and gold, are yet preserved. Near the house stood, un- 
tila few years ago, a green-house, of which some of the remains 
may yet be seen. In this green-house, at the time empty of plants, 
Captain Nathan Hale, the ‘‘ martyr-spy,”’ was tried, and was after- 
wards executed in the old burying ground, the site of which is now 
occupied by Stewart’s store and the 
old Burton’s theatre. The reason of 
his being taken so far for execution 
was, that the old jail, or ‘* Provost,” 
(the present Hall of Records,) was the 
eed in which he was confined. The 

eckman Mansion is yet in possession 
of the family, being owned by ex- 
Senator James W. Beekman. 





NEW CALEDONIA, 
FRENCH POSSESSIONS IN THE SOUTH 
PACIFIC OCEAN. 

THE French government has recently 
extended its possessions in the South 
Pacific Ocean by the occupation of the 
Archipelago of New Caledonia, by 
Vice-Admiral Despointes. This con- 
quest was promoted by the recent di- 
rection of the current of trade into 
that region, now become the chief 
route for the commerce of Australia, 
India and China; and France values 
the acquisition inasmuch as it estab- 
lishes an excellent basis of operations 
in the Pacific, and, at the same time, 
will afford that country an opportunity 
of developing the natural resources of 

this new world. 

New Caledonia extends from the 
twentieth to the twenty-third parallel 
of South latitude, having a length of 
from 190 to 200 miles, and an almost 
uniform width of from thirty to forty 
miles. It is intersected laterally by 
two mountain ranges, which inclose 
a valley, but partially explored hitherto, 
but which has the appearance of being 
the most fertile part of the island. 
The soil of this island furnishes but 
few vegetable productions, owing to 
the universal neglect of native culture; 
but there is no doubt that it is capable 
of bearing the same products as those 
raised in the Isle of Bourbon, Rio 
Janeiro and La Plata—the latitude of 
the island being the same—when a 
more improved system of culture shall 
be brought to bear upon the soil. This 
remark applies more particularly to 
the lands lying some little distance 
from the shore. 

Balade, lying at the northern ex- 
tremity of the chief island, is the prin- 
cipal centre of the population, and the 
most frequented part of the Isle Kanala, 
which is situated towards the eastern 
point, forms the second most consider- 
able town. It is governed by a native 
chief, who exercises unlimited control. 
The form of government is, in some 
manner, feudal, the principal military 


chiefs being the vassals of the crown. 
Until the arrival of the French mis- 
sionaries, this form of serfage was 
strongly cemented by religious ideas 


which formed a vague theocracy. Lat- 
terly, however, these ideas have lost 
some of their foree, but they have left 
behind a blind credulity which invests 
this savage despot with undiminished 
prestige. The instructions of these 
missionaries, by giving a degree of 
light to the benighted minds of the 
Indians, will necessarily strike a fatal 
blow at this absolute power ; but, above 
all, the colonization by the French, 
which would lead to the introduction 


of industrial pursuits, and thus pre- CHIEF'S 
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vent the causes of their present internecine wars, will reduce most 
effectually the power of these chieftains, by rendering their admin- 
istration a purely civil one. The chief of Kanala has manifested 
less hostility to the French occupation than any other of the petty 
kings of the island; but this is perhans to be attributed less to a 
feeling of sympathy than to the fear of punishment which any show 
of opposition might draw down upon him. 

The Port of France is a quite recent establishment, which owes 
its origin to the zeal and activity of the French corps of occupation. 
It is situated on the west coast of the small island of Numea, and 
forms the present depdt of the army, and is likewise occupied by the 
agent of colonization. 


thing than that the present “ prostitution of the 
will lead to more ¢xfidelity than the writings of Tom Paine and the 
combined influence of all his living admirers.’”” Who doubts the 
truth of this remark ? Ward Beecher and his rifle compatriots have 
cast a stigma upon his Church at the North, and brought the name 
of religion into contempt. 
too willing admirers among the young men of the country, who look 
upon religion as a restraint upon their freedom and ease, while many 
better men will be tempted to follow his lead, when the prospect for 


aig at the North 
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Tue Curse or THE AGE.—The Boston Post never said a truer | 


Such apostles of the Holy Faith will find | 





THE SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN, 


a large congregation and more liberal compensation is so gue 
There is a dearth of everything like genuine piety at the North 
at this time. With few exceptions, the cler, en there seem 
more intent on securing freedom to niggers than in saviug their 
souls or the souls of the Southern slaves. If a retribution, such 
as was visited upon the cities of the plain in old times, is not sent 
upon the North for its manifold iniquities, it will not be because 
her people do not deserve such a crushing rebuke, but because 
Providence, in working out His ends, chooses to proceed in a 
manner more consistent with His authority. 


A Famous Dance.—The inhabitants of the province of Brit- 
tany, in western France are, to use a very common expression, 
decidedly ‘‘old fogyish’”’ in their predilections; and they cling 
with as much fervor as the Chinese to the manners and customs 
of their ancestors. They are especially fond of dancing; and one 
of the ancient dances with which they amuse themselves on great 
holidays, is pecu'iar to the people, and from its singularity is 
worthy of description. A thousand persons, and more if possible, 
take hold of hands, and forming a giy antic ring, dance around, 
sideways, with a sort of hop-and-step jump, the arms being at the 
same time swung violently to and fro. The strain produced by 
the great number of dancers whirling around is so great as to 
make it extremely difficult to retain hold of each others hands: 
many girls are obliged to give way; and then follow shouts of 
laughter as the dancers endeavor to close up and repair the 
breach by joining hands. ‘The exercise is most violent, one round 
of the ring sufficing to bathe the dancers’ faces in perspiration. 
They nevertheless hold out as long as possible, trying to tire each 
other down, and not until they are actually too fatigued to move, 
do they retire from the ring. 


Great LAND SALE.—A sale is to take place on the 17th of 
the present month, of about 290,000 acres of the best lands in 
Kansas, lying upon the Missouri river, at the very entrance of 
the Territory. The sale is to be at Fort Leavenworth, under the 
direction of the Government, and is to be to the highest bidder 
Jor cash. 'These lands have been appraised by Commissioners at 
from $1 25 to $10 per acre. They must be the first to be settled 
in the Territory, and will probably sell at such prices as will 
enable the purchasers to make a very handsome profit upon 
them. A Trust Company has been organized in Boston, of which 
Amos A. Lawrence, W. D. Pickman and R. B. Storer are 
Trustees, which proposes to receive money for investment in 
these lands. They will either sell shares at $100 each, or take 
money to be invested directly for the owners. Although the 
accounts first received will be applied to the purchase of these lands 
on the 17th, funds can be used to equal advantage during the whole 
winter, and interest is allowed from the date of receipt. Joseph 
Lyman, Esq., Boston, is the Treasurer. 

A FEMALE VIGILANCE CoOMMITTEE.—A correspondent at Moors- 
ville, Indiana, has favored us with a graphic account of the uprising 
of the women in that vicinity in defiance of law and order, and suc- 
cessfully putting an end to the rum traffic in their village. For 
years the place had suffered from the sale of whisky. Employments 
were neglected; education seemed but little cared for; the young 
men had become the veriest street loafers, and the moral condition 
of the community was at alow ebb. On the afternoon of November 
1, the church bells gave forth some ominous peals, upon hearing 
which the proprietor of the rum-shop closed his doors and put the 
blinds up before his windows. The women soon assembled before 
the place, and finding they could obtain admittance in no other way, 
burst the place open. The rum-barrels and kegs were taken out of 
the place, the heads staved in and the contents spilled on the ground. 
The Buchaneers of the place were emphatic in their denunciation of 
the act, but the substantial men of the vicinity—the farmers and 
others—many of whom saw the scene, rejoice at the result. 

A REMARKABLE CasE.—Dr. Jacob Bigelow, of Boston, commu- 
nicates to the Medical and Surgical Jovrnal the particulars of a re- 
markable case that has been under his care for the last twenty years. 
The patient is a lady seventy-nine 
years of age, who at the age of 39 or 
40 experienced a severe fever, on re- 
covering from which she found herself 
unable to retain either food or liquid 
upon her stomach in any quantity. 
During the whole forty years she has 
never retained a meal, but has vomited 
regularly at least three times a day. 
The vomiting is easy, and without pain 
or effort. She takes her food with 
relish, and in most instances throws it 
off quickly, being often obliged to leave 
the table abruptly ior that purpose. 
Her daughter thinks she retains about 
one-fourth of her food. She has led 
an active life, in the enjoyment of a 
competent degree of health, except an 
occasional attack of acute disease. She 
is still in fair health, and has made a 
journey of a hundred miles within a 
few months. Her appearaice, spirits 
and bearing are those of a person who 
has been benefited, rather than in- 
jured, by the smallness of the nutri- 
ment left for her support. 


NosLte Conpuct—Great Power 
or ENDURANCE.—We have learned a 
few facts relating to the late accident 
off Chelsea Beach, which we are proud 
to lay before our readers. When the 
boat which these men were in cap- 
sized, Mr. John Magee, a finely-built 
fellow and a most excellent swimmer, 
immediately set himself to work in 
getting his three companions, only one 
of whom could swim, and that indiffer- 
ently, around the boat, and bidding 
them hold on to it and be of good 
cheer until he returned, started off for 
the shore, which lay a good mile/and 
a half away, swimming against the tide 
with thick clothes and boots on, and 
shouting all the way for help—and all 
in the dark! When abovt half way to 
the shore, he met a small skiff coming 
to their assistance; but with heroic 
fortitude and disregard for himself, he 
refused to get in, thinking that it 
would be too many for the capacity of 
the little boat, and also retard their 
progress. So after directing those in 
the skiff, he continued on to the shore, 
which he had the good fortune to reach 
in safety. Had not Moran got dis- 
heartened, but held on a little longer, 
the whole had been saved through the 
efforts of the noble-hearted Magee. 

A Lone Cort.—The condensers of 
the ship Adriatic, invented by Mr. 
Allen, of the Novelty Works, New 
York, cool the steam by means of 
twenty-one miles of brass tubing, 
through which cold sea-water is made 
to pass constantly by two pumps. The 
condensed steam is thus fed back into 
the boiler fresh. The brass tubing is 
cut up into sections twelve feet long, 
so that the cooling power of the water 
passed through them must be nearly 
the same as if it were mixed with the 
steam in jets. 

GEN. WALKER has issued a decree 
granting to every free white emigrant 
to Nicaragua a track of land of 160 
acres, which, after a residence of six 
months, he shall become entitled to. 
Should the emigrant have a family, he 
will be entitled to 300 acres on the 
same terms, 
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MOUTH OF THE 


THE COTTON PLANT IN EVERY STAGE OF 
PROGRESS. 


THE engraving of the cotton plant given in our present issue, is taken | 
from a carefully painted picture, executed by T. B. Thorpe, Esq., 
while a resident of Louisiana. By examination and study of the | 
engraving, a perfect history of the growth of cotton may be obtained, 
when it first displays itself in the fast developing bud, up to the per- 
fect staple blown out of the boll by the ‘amorous wind.” The cot- 
ton is in this country an annual, is of rapid growth, the wood is soft 
and fibrous. The seed is put in the ground in Spring, and the 
‘** picking” commences in the early Fall, and generally ends about 
the ‘‘ Christmas holidays.”” The blossom in the fields of Louisiana 
in the morning, is of a delicate creamy white (1,) (just the color 
that the staple is, when of the best quality); towards noon the 
flower begins to close up (2,) and changes to a delicate pink; as 
the day advances, the flower goes on closing, and by sundown is of a | 
deep red (3, 4); these changes are delicately marked in the engrav- | 
ing. The “burr” or “ involucre” (5) next is seen; gradually the 
‘**boll” appears, which finally resembles a large nut (6,) of the size | 
and shape of a pullet’s egg. The “ boll” first shows signs of ripe- | 
ness by opening in the seams (7) ; these openings continue (8) until | 
the cotton by the action of <he wind and sunshine is perfected, and | 
then swells and bursts and sheds the perfected staple (9, 10.) 

The history of cotton is, after all, the history of the commercial ' 
and agricultural prosperity of the South, and its influence really 
controls the destiny of this country, and we may say Europe. ‘The | 
stability of England is to-day dependent upon the cotton fields of 
the South, and they in turn are only made valuable by the labor of 
the slave. The growth of cotton into importance is one of the 
miracles of the age; it commenced with the invention of the cotton | 


| and Rhode Island, 1784. 

















































































































RIVER ST. LAWRFENCE—CEDAR POINT AND THE MARTELLO TOWER. 


gin, and has steadily increased from that time until the present day. 
The statistics we extract below will give at a glance the extraordi- 
nary growth to which we have referred; they have no rivals in any 
other department of industry, in ancient or modern times. 
INTERESTING 
Previous to the invention of machinery which we name in this 
epitome, all carding, spinning and weaving wool and cotton had 
been done by the use of hand cards, spinning wheels and hand 
looms. The work was performed by families: but the improved 
machinery propelled by steam power soon reduced the cost of cotton 
manufacture, so that household manufacturing has long since been 
abandoned, and the monopoly yielded to capitalists, who can fill the 
world with cheap fabrics. Carding machines were invented in 1762, 
spinning jennies in 1767. Cotton first planted in the United States, 
same year; Watt’s steam engine patented. Mule jenny invented, 
1775. Virginia foreign slave trade, 1776. Emancipation by Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts, 1781. Emancipation by Connecticut 
1 Watt’s engine improved and applied to 
cotton machinery, first mill erected in 1788. Carding and spinning 
machines erected in Massachusetts, 1786. Power loom invented, 
1787; first erected in Beruly, Mass., same year. Slavery excluded 
from North-west Territory, including Ohio, Ind., Dll., &c., same 


STATISTICS REGARDING COTTON. 


year. Emancipation in New Hampshire. Cotton gin invented, 
1793. Emancipation in New York, 1799; in New Jersey, 1804. 


Cotton consumed in the United States, 200,000 lbs. United States 
exported in 1801, to France, 750,000 lbs. ; to England, 19,000,000 lbs. 


Louisiana Territory organized, including the river region, the Mis- | 


sissippi river (upper and lower), and the Mexican line. United 
States exported to France 4,590,000 Ibs., 1803. Fulton started his 
first steamboat, 1807. Slave trade prohibited by the United States 





1. The blossom. 3. Same flower second day. 4. 


2. Flower. 


COTTON IN EVERY STAGE 





Same flower at night. 








5. “Burr,” or involucre. 6. Young boll. 7. Boll bursting. 


OF PROGRESS, FROM THE BLOSSOM TO PERFECTION. 





8. Boll nearly ripe. 9%. Boll ripe—cotton perfect. 
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| and England, 1808; same year cotton established in Boston, Mass. 
Cotton consumed in the United States, 4,000,000 lbs. ; 1812 two thirds 
of the engines used by Great Britain employed in cotton spinning. 
U.S. exported to France 10,250,600 lbs., 1813. Power loom first 
used in the United States, 1815. First steam boat crossed the 
| British channel, 1816. Florida annexed, 1819. Slave trade declared 
piracy by Congress, 1820. 1823 U.S. export to France 25,000,000 lbs., 
to England 40,500,000. In 1825 the production and manufacture of 
cotton greatly exceeded the consumption, and prices fell so as to 
produce general distress and stagnation, which continued with more 
or less intensity throughout 1828 and 1829, the fall of prices bein 
over fifty-five per cent. 1829 slave emancipation in Mexico. 183 
U.S. export to France 75,000,000 lbs. 1831 slave insurrection in 
Virginia. 1834 emancipation in West Indies commenced. 1836 
Choctaw and Cherokee Indians removed from Georgia, Mississippi 
and Alabama. 1840 cotton consumed in the United States, 
106,000,000 Ibs. 1844 value of cotton goods imported into the U.S., 
$13,286,830. Texas annexed, 1845. Gold discovered in Califofnia, 
1847. New Mexico and California annexed, 1848. Cotton con- 
sumed in U. 8S, 256,000,000 lbs. Value of cotton imported 1853, 
$27,675,000; exported to England, same year, raw cotton, 768,596,- 
498 lbs.; to the Continent, 535,971,064 lbs. Exported in 1855 to 
Great Britain and North American colonies, 672,409,874 lbs.; to 
the Continent, same year, 322,905,056 lbs.; value of imported 
cotton, $21,655,624. 
In 1781 Great Britain commenced re-exporting a portion of her 
| imports of cotton to the Continent; but the amount did not reach a 
million pounds, except one year, until 1810, when it rose over eight 
millions. The next year, however, it fell to a million and a quarter, 
and only rose, from near that amount, to six millions in 1814 and 
| 1815. From 1818 her consumption only of cotton, is given, as best 


10. Cotton blown by the wind, 
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representing her relations to slave labor for that commodity. After 

s date her exports of cotton gradually enlarged, until 1853 they 
reached over one hundred and forty-seven millions of pounds. Of 
these over eighty-two millions were derived from the United States, 
and fifty-nine millions from India. 








The probate of the will of Henry Parish, deceased, has been re- 
sumed in the Surrogate’s Court. About $2,000,000 are involved in the will. 
It was admitted to probate on the 3lst of March, 1856. During the Jast years 
of Mr. Parish’s life he was afflicted with a paralytic stroke, so that he moved 
with difficulty, and could not “ distinctly articulate a sin, le word.” A num- 
ber of codicils were made to his will during this time, and they are contested 
upon the decedent’s incapacity, and of the undue influence exercised over him 
by his wife, in whose favor the codicils were drawn. The ablest counsellors in 
the city are employed in the case, which, with a few intermissions, has been 
before the surrogate since the last of March, the parties in it generally sitting 
every | from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. The documents and testimony in the case 
already form a large printed book of 750 pages. Where the end will be it is 
difficult to imagine. Everybody who knew Mr. Parish—from his body servant 
to his spiritual adviser—has been called upon the witness stand. 


CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Ova Reapers anv Faiznps.—The chess editor is once more at his post, and will hence 
forth endesvor to devote to our noble game a portion of that zeal and industry which has 
lately been turned in another and more exciting channel. We have already received 
several invitations to address political meetings, intended for jollifications ‘‘ generally and 
abstractly,’ but have invariably declined, For the present we shall ignore politics and 
cultivate the acquaintance of our wife, baby and family bible, Not that we feel at all 
chagrined at the result. On the contrary we hold, with the foremost champion of free- 
dom in all the land, that as the prineiples we have labored to vindicate gain no impetus 
from success, 80 no defeat can weaken their power. Still, as ours is a neutral paper, and 
es this column is not the place to discuss politics we hereby pledge ourself to a long 
armistice. Judge Meek and otherSouthern friends will please accept our 6g, and we will 
confidently assure him and them that we have not heard any considerable number of our 
friends express an intention of “‘ seizing the treasury and the public archives at Washing- 
ton,” or even suggest the idea of “ busting up the Union.” While the different parts of 
our common country are so closely knit together by the adamantine bands of chess the 
Union is safe. To our locum tenens, Marache, Esq., “ the Champion of the N, Y. Chess 
Club,”’ who has filled our chair with such credit to himself aud profit to our readers, we 
desire in this public manner to tender our sincere thanks. No man in this country is 
better qualified for the difficult post of a chess editor. Added to his acknowledged supe- 
riority as a player, he wields a vigorous and polished pen, and is wholly devoid of our 
“ prusquerie,” that has “ scared” several of our best correspondents, 

Forsion Cuxuss Irems.—We make up the following items from our foreign files, received 
by the last steamer, by which it will be perceived that American chess is attracting atten- 
tion abroad. We take the game below from the chess columns of a London journal. 

Canes in Amenica,—The progress chess has made in America is almost, if not quite, equ 1 
to that which it has achieved in England. This is more than might have been expected; 
for in a comparatively new country men may be supposed to be busier and more restless 
than in an old one, and it seems to be rather against probabilities that a game, requiring 
quiet thought and study, should have been developed to the same extent as more bustling 
amusements in America, Yet that it is so is proved by the fact that in almost every large 
town there is a chess club, and many of these clubs are in communication, and play games 
by correspondence. Another proof is also to be found in the number of papers regularly 
devoting a part of theirspace to chess, and giving, as the English chess papers do, well con- 
tested games, with notes, problems, and chess intelligence. Among the latest of the acces- 
sions to the chess ranks we observe “‘ Frank Leslie's Illustrated Paper.”’ In the firat rank of 
the players in New York (between which and Philadelphia a correspondence match is 
bow going on) we may mention Messrs. Stanley, Sullivan, Thompson, and Perrin. We 
must pay some attention to chess in America if we mean to keep our laurels green, The 
men of the New World are not apt to lag behind when they throw themselves into any 
pursuit, and if we do not take care we may have the next chess champion from the far 





st. 

(Mr. Perrin is the only one of the four named who has been doing anything for American 
chess since our connection with it.) 

SaLem.—No such oversight as that mentioned by “ Frank Leslie's Illustrated Paper,’’ as 
having occurred in a game at the tournament between Mesers, Staunton and Anderssen 
ever took place. ‘The fact is, in the great hurry of preparing the games for press a move 
on each side was omitted, and hence the impression that a glaring lapsus had been committed 
by each player. It was explained and rectified, with many similar errors, in the second 
edition, The moves omitted were: 

WHITE, BLACK, 
32 PtoK R38 PtoK Kt4 

(The above is from the pen of Staunton in answer to a correspondent of the “ London 
Tilustrated News.” The explanation will be quite gratifying to that gentieman’s nume- 
rous admirers in this country, and to all who possess a copy of the “ Chess Tournament.” 

Cugss 1x Lonvon.—The St. George Chess Club of this city continues its sterling games by 
consultation, (the best kind of games, in our Judgment, ever played,) in which Messra, 
Staunton, Lowenthal, Capt. Kennedy and mauy otiers of that ilk were engaged, These 
have all been published regularly in the “ London [llustrated News,” enriched by the 
copious and admirable notes of its cheas editor, Howard Staunton, Esq., the champion of 
England. They are well worth attention and we have preserved them lor future use, 

La Reounce.—This interesting and able organ of French chess, for October 15, is before us, 
it peints witha sort of mournful pride to what is going on in the chess world outside of 
France, and laments that the country of Philidor, Deschapelles, Labourdounais, St, Amant 
and Keizeritsky, should have no bright particular star to add to this glorious galaxy. It 
grieves over the want of zeal among the amateurs of the French capital, and felicitates 
its readers upon the fact that Harrwitz bas taken up his permanent residence in Paris as 
a professor of the game. It suggests that he should be made the Hon, Secretary of their 
Cercle des Echec. Mt exults considerably over a grand chess tournament at the Cafe de la 

nee of one hundred players. Among the combatants we notice the familiar names of 


Gamez L.—Recentl ay at the Cigar Divan, Strand, London, between 
Captain Kenwnepy, of the St. George’s Chess Club, and Mr. Tuompson, a strong 


amateur player from New York : : 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. T. Capt. K. Mr. T. Capt. K 
1PtoK4 PtQB4 25 BtoK Kt3 Kt takes B 
2K KttoB3 QKttoB3 26K RtakesKt PtoQ5 
3 PtoQB3 PtoK3 27 QtoK B2 K to R sq 
4PtoQ4 PtoQ4 28 QR to Q sq K RtoQ sq 
5 K P takes P K P takes P 29 BtoK B3 QtoK B5 
6K BtoQ3 P takes P 30 Q to K sq QRtoQ3 
7 P takes P KBtoKt5(ch) 31 BtakesQKtP PtoQ6 
8 KttoB3 PtoKR3 32 QtoQ2 Q takes Q 
9 Castles *‘KKttoB3 33 QR takes Q BtoQB5 
10 RtoKsq(ch) QBtoK3 34K Rt K3 QRwoQkKt3 
11 PtoK R38 Castles 35 BtoK B3 QRtoK3 
12 PtoQR3 BtoQR4 36 R takes R B takes R 
13 PtoQKt4 BtoQB2 37 K to Kt 3 BtoQB5 
14 Q Kt to K 2 (a) K Kt to K 5 (6) 38 BtoK 2 PtoK Kt4 
15 K KttoK R2 (c)K B takes Kt (ch) 39 KtoK B2 PtoK B4 
16 K takes B Kt takes K B P 40 PtoK Kt3 K to K Kt 2 
17 QtoQB2 QtoKR5 41 BtoK Bsq K toK B3 
18 QBtoK B4 Kt takesQP(d) 42 KtoK3 R to K sq (ch) 
19 QtoQ2 Kt takes Kt 43 KtoQ4 R to K 7 (e 
20 B takes Kt Kt toK 5 44K toQB3 KtoK4 
21 QtoK3 QRtoQBsq 45 Bto Kt2 PtoK B5 
22 QBtoK 5 PtoQR3 46 P takes P P takes P 
2KRtoKBsq QRtQB3 47 R takes R P takes R 
2%KRtoKB3 PtoKB3 48 K toQ2 K toQ5 


and white resigns. 





NOTES TO GAME L. 


(a) B to QB 2, followed by Q to Q 3, would have been better play. 

(0) Black very properly took immediate advantage of white’s weak move to place his Kt 
in an advantageous position. 

(c) A decided mistake, by which a pawn is lost. 

(d) Very weil played. 

(e) These moves were all played with Captain Kennedy’s usual good judgment, 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM XLIX. 





WHITE. BLACK. 
1 KttoKB 1K toQB5 
2 BtoQKt2 2 K to Q Kt 5 (best) 
3 Kt toK3 3 KtoR4 


4 B mates. 


COUSIN BEN; OR, THE GOOD DEED REWARDED. 


‘* Visitors!’’ exclaimed Kate Bennett, impatiently, as she laid aside the book 
she had been reading, and in which she had been deeply interested, and took 
the cards which the servant presented. 

‘* Dear me, how provoking! Just as I am in the most exciting part of the 
story—and that pert, disagreeable Emily Archer, too,’’ she added, reading one 
of the cards; ‘‘ who else, | wonder ?’’ 

Was there magic in that simple bit of pasteboard, inscribed with only two 
words, ‘‘ Richard Warren!’’ It would almost seem so, so instantaneous did 
her countenance change, The frown that disfigured her beautiful brow dis 
appeared, her eyes sparkled, and without another thought of the book, she 
hastily assured herself by a glance at the mirror, that her toilet was unexcep- 
tionable, and left the room. 

As she entered the drawing-room, and greeted her guests with all that grace 
and elegance of manner for which she was distinguished, Emily Archer sur- 
veyed her with one rapid, critical glance; but dress, as well as manner, was 
faultless. 

‘* It must be confessed that Kate Bennett enters a room like a queen,’’ she 
thought, with a pang of envy and jealousy, as in Richard Warren’s face she 
read undisguised admiration of the lovely girl before them. 

What casual observer, who had marked the meeting of these two ladies, 
would have dreamed that, under all their outward friendliness, each hated the 
other with her whole heart? Yet soit was. Kate and Emily were rival belles, 
and their claims to admiration were so equally balanced that it required no 
little exertion on either side to gain the ascendency and be acknowledged the 
victory. 

If Kate, with her classical features, queenly dignity, elegant figure, and ex- 
quisite taste, at first sight threw her rival in the shade, Emily’s piquant style 
and sprightly conversation were by many preferred to Kate’s statuesque beauty. 
It was impossible to decide which was the loveliest—each had her adherents 
und admirers—but as they were equally numerous, it seemed probable that the 
season would draw toa close without the all-important decision of the question, 
which had been, par excellence, the belle. 

Just at this time, Richard Warren returned from Europe. The arrival of so 
undeniably elegant, handsome, and wealthy a gentleman, was an event; all 
the fashionable world was in a flutter, and the rivals saw at once that the im- 





two American players, Messrs. Schulten, of New York, and Rousseau, of New Urleans, 
By the way we have heard a good anecdote of this latter gentleman that is worth record- 
ing. Afew months since Messrs. Stanley and Rousseau crossed the atlantic In the same 
steamer, each unconscious of the presence of the other, until, one day in the wash-room, 
Mr. 8S. espied his old opponent, when they renewed their acquaintance, Their chess 
prowess and the result of their match svvn got noised about, and the pastengers endea- | 
vored to get up & game between these redoubted contestants, but Mr, R. did not feel 

inclined to be again unhorsed by a lance whose temper he knew so well. Par parenthese, 
why not arrange 4 $1,000 match between Stanley and Paul Morphy, of New Orleans. We | 
will “ pool in” a little for our “sectional ”’ champion, 

Tae ScHACHZEITUNG.—Our table is honored by the last number of this king of all chess 
periodicals, which is rich in matter from the pen aud brain of its editor, Herr Anderssen, 
(who now wieids the chess sceptre of the world) sided by Heyderbrand der Lasa, Szen, 
J@uisch the great Kussian, and others. Germany certainly vow stands in advance of the 
world for chess genius, aud he must indeed be an Achilles at the game who can pluck 
their laurels from them—but “ Westward the star of Empire takes its way.’’ 

Derrorr, October, 1856. 

To rue Cuess Evrrok or Lesiit's ILLUSTRATED Newsrarer: In looking over your solution 
of Problem XL., it appears to me that the same thing cau be accomplished in six moves 
less than the eighty-one required by the statement and used by you in your solution, 
I think that I can readily pomt out, in a few words, the place where the difficulty occurs, 
Place the men as at move 21 of your solution, when all the men have been withdrawn to 
their appointed positions—except the queen and one rook, which are to be used in driving 
the black K to and fro across the board. The positien of these three pieces at move 21 is 
—Q at K’s 6, Rat K B's 7, black K at his Kt's sq; the white K is at his B's 5. ‘The move, 
then, that I would propose instead of your 22d is—R to K 7; 23d, Rto K’s 8; 24th, Q to 
K’s 7; 25th, R to K Kt's 8, &e., compelling the position, as at your 35th move, at my Slat, 
thereby saving four moves, Then again, at your 42d move, I propose, instead of Q to K 
B3,QtoK B 2 at once, followed by Q to K's 2, making your 42d and 45th moves useless, 
and thereby saving two more moves, Look over this at your leisure, and see if I am not 
correct. Yours very respectfully, jm. B. Knox. 

You are perfectly correct in your solution of Problem XL., by M. De La Bourdonnais. We 
have examined the problem with care, and find that it can be solved in 75 instead of 61 
moves—quite an unaccountable oversight for such a master, We think it unnecessary to 
republish the solution ; let our readers peruse your own note above, in which the correc- 
tions are given. 

J. H. G., Jr.—According to the modern laws of Chess, if the second player has no other 
move but that of taking “‘en passant” when attacked, by his adversary’s pawn being 
pushed two squares, he can and must relieve himself from the impending mate; and, as 
we have noticed (n our last, this is a beautiful feature in Chess. We should certaluly call 
it a retrograding movement to annul thislaw, Nulla vestigia retrorsum! Your last is a 
sufficient apology for your error committed in your former note. We find upon examina 
tion of your problem, that it is not necessary for white to capture B, as follows : 

WHITE, BLACK, 
2 B to Kt 3 (disc, ch) K to Q 5 (best) 
3 P toQB 3 (ch) K to KS 
. 4 B mates, 
The idea is good, yet we must condemn the problem as being too easy. Can you not remedy 
that obvious portion of it? We would be pleased to hear from you at any time. 

G. N. Cumyey, Syracuse.—Your letter to our chess-editor pro tem will have attention next 
week. 

Incoeniro.—Your problem has not yet been examined, 

GAMES BY CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK CLUBS. 


GAME FIRST. GAME SECOND, 

New York against Philadelphia. Philadelphia against New York. 
wHiTe. Sicilian Opening, BLACK. wuHirk, Seotch Gambit, BLACK, 
New York. Philadelphia, Philadelphia, New York, 

23 BtoK3 








24 KttoK RS 


PROBLEM L.—By Lequesne (from La Regence).—White to play 
and mate in four moves. 
BLACK. 
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portant epoch had arrived. She whose claims he advocated, whom he favored 
with his admiration, would at once stand upon the precarious pinnacle of belle- 
ship, though their tactics were entirely different. 

Emily brought to bear upon him the batteries of her sprightly wit, while 
Kate adroitly laid the mine of apparently queenly indifference. As yet, though 


| it was evident that Richard admired both, his preference was not known— 


perhaps he hardly knew himself which one he thought the most charming. 

But during this exposition of the claims of the rivals, a lively conversation 
had been going on. ‘The last new novel and the opera had been discussed, as 
well as some of their mutual friends; and in the midst of some wickedly witty 
remarks of Emily upon a would-be fashionable lady, a loud voice was heard 
in the hall. It came nearer the door, and the words could be distinctly under- 
stood. 

‘** You no-brained, impudent jackanapes, I’ll teach you manners; I’ll make you 
laugh on t’other side of your mouth.”’ 

The door was flung open, and in walked a tall, athletic young man, whose 
really fine form was disguised in an ill-fitting suit of evidently domestic manu- 
facture, and stood for a moment awkwardly looking round him; then hastily 
approaching Kate he flung his arms around her, and gave her a loud smack on 
the cheek. 

She withdrew herself quickly and haughtily from his embrace. 

‘*Sir!”’ said she, with freezing dignity. 

‘* Law! don’t ye know who I be?’’ exclaimed the new comer, in no wise dis- 
concerted. ‘* Wall, now, Ido actually believe you’ve forgot me. Don’t yer 
know yer cousin Ben? Ye see, I don’t like farmin’ no how you can fix it, so I 
quit that and come to the city. Jim Simpson was down to our place, and he’s 
doing fust rate here. He said it was dreadful hard to get a start in the city, 
but guess I ain’t going to slump through where he gets ahead. I'll resk it, 
anyhow.”’ 

Catherine, at the commencement of ‘this speech, had alternately flushed and 
paled, that Warren and Emily Archer should have been witnesses of such a scene. 
She caught a triumphant glance from Emily. It restored her pride. 

With all the grace of which she was a mistress, she turned to the new 
comer, 

‘You must excuse me, Cousin Ben,”’ she said; ‘‘I had forgotten you. A few 
years make a change, and I can hardly retrace in your countenance a feature 
that reminds me of the lad who went nutting with me in the dear old woods of 
Hampton. Allow me, Miss Archer,’’ she added, turning to her, ‘‘to present to 
you my cousin, Mr. Adams—Mr. Warren, Mr. Adams,’’ and with a perfect 
composure she saw his awkward bow and scrape. 

Emily at once commenced a conversation with Mr. Adams, and was proceed- 
ing to drag him out most ridiculously, when Kate came to the rescue: 

** You forget, Miss Archer,’’ said she, ‘‘ that my cousin has just arrived in 
town, and has not yet had an opportunity to see the lions. He will be better 
able to give his opinion of them in a few days, when I shall have the pleasure 
of acting as his cicerone.’’ 

Mr. Warren, like a well-bred gentleman, as he was, addressed some remarks 
to Mr. Adams on subjects with which he was familiar, and shortly after he, 
with Miss Archer, took leave. Kate could have cried with vexation as she 
thought of the sarcastic and ludicrous description of the scene which Emily 
would delight in giving, but she controlled herself. She was a kind-hearted 
girl, and could not forget the visits she had paid her dear uncle and aunt 
Adams, or Ben’s untiring efforts to make her happy, when at his father’s 
house. She resolved to repay him now, and her graciousness of manner 
quite fascinated poor Ben, as she made all sorts of inquiries about the old 
farm. 

No sooner had Richard Warren, with Miss Archer, left the house, than she 
Vegan, with all her powers of sarcasm, as Kate had foreseen, to ridicule the 
scene they had witnessed. Mr. Warren smile but seemed absent. 

‘Thad no idea that the Bennett’s had such vulgar relations,’’ continued 


’ 


| Emily, knowing well that the fastidious Richard Warren would consider this a 


serious objection to the woman of his choice. ‘‘ Notwithstanding all Kate 
a. elegance, there is a certain something in the family that betrays low 
blood.’’ 

“ Yes,’’ returned Warren, hardly knowing what he had said; and feeling 
that she had gained one point, Emily walked on in the best possible spirits, 
internally triumping over the discomfiture of her rival. 

That evening, at the opera, who should be at Kate’s side but cousin Ben; 
dressed in taste, and evidently much interested in the performance, while Miss 


| Bennett listened with polite attention to his frank criticism. At the parties, 
| too, he was her attendant; and this open acknowledgment of her relations 


quite blunted the point of Emily’s satires. Mr. Bennett assisted the youth to 
a situation, and very speedily his rusticity wore off. He had bo.h good looks 
and good sense. Under his cousin’s judicious training he very soon did her no 
| discredit, even among the crowd of fine gentlemen that surrounded her. 
| _ Emily Archer saw all and bit her lip in vexation. She could not but acknow 
ledge the superiosity of Kate’s strategy, and she had triumphed in the event 
which she hoped would humiliate her. 

From that time Richard Warren was her constant attendant, and ere long 

he had only acknowledged his preference by offering his heart and hand. 

‘* Kate,’’ he said, shortly after her betrothal, ‘I shall never cease to thank 
| Cousin Ben for giving me my bride. I admired you asa belle, but his coming 
| and your reception of him proved that you were something better than a fine 
| lady—that you were a true woman, blest with the greatest of all attractions, 
a heart. Confess that you owe him a debt of gratitude 

. 7. * ad * * 
Many years had passed. In the sober matron, Mrs. Warren, one would have 
hardly recognized the dashing belle Kate Bennett. 





Blest with wealth, a cheerful home, a fond husband and loving children, she 
had lived a happy life, and time had but increased the attachment of the 
wedded pair. But cloudless as her life had been, a storm was gathering. Her 
husband, always cheerful, grew moody, restless and unhappy. She in 
vain to discover the cause of his gloom, but he only made evasive replies to 
her inquiries, and could only guess at his troubles; that they were connected 
with his business she ed. Her surmises were correct. ; 

He entered the room one day where she was sitting, and exclaimed, flinging 
himself on the sefa— 

‘¢ Kate, we are ruined. In vain! have struggled for weeks past; it is useless 
to attempt it longer. To-day I shall be known as a bankrupt—penniless, and 
worse than penniless. In trying to double my fortune I have lost it all. You 
and my children are al 

‘* Why should loss of wealth trouble you, Richard ?’’ said his wife tenderly, 
onecntiien and taking his hand. “That is, after all, but a trifling misfortune. 
While we are spared to each other, blest with health and children, why should 
we repine at the mere loss of fortune ?’’ 

The husband groaned. 

‘* Ah, to be dishonest, Kate,’’ he said; ‘‘ for to look men in the face, because 
Iam a bankrupt—unable to pay my debts. Kate, the very idea of this drives 
me nearly mad. To avoid this, what haveI not done?—I have passed sleepless 
nights and anxious days, but all in vain.’’ 

ith soothing words the wife tried to console him; but alas, he paid but 
little heed to her efforts. 

Just then a servant entered saying that a gentleman wished to see Mr. 
Warren. 

‘Tell him that I cannot,’’ replied his master; ‘‘I will see nobody.” 

‘¢ But you will,” replied a cheerful voice, and a gentleman closely followed 
the servant as he entered. 

‘‘How is this, my dear Dick ?’’ he said; ‘‘ you are in trouble, and did not 
apply to me; that was not right.’’ 

*« And of what use would it have been?’’ returned Warren. ‘‘I am weary 
of borrowing of one friend to repay the other, day after day. Even this has 
now failed me at last, and I am come to hide myself from the prying gaze of 
those who will soon be talking of my disgrace.”’ 

“‘T had heard rumors of this, Dick, and went to your office to see you; as 
you were not there, I followed you here. You have two hours yet before bank 
hours are over. Here is a blank check; fill it up yourself, and it shall be duly 
honored. Repay at yourconvenience. No thanks; it is only a loan. I know 
your business well, and that in a little time, with perhaps a little assistance 
all will be right again ”’ 

Totally overcome, Richard could only grasp his friend’s hand, while his eyes 
filled with an unwonted moisture. 

‘*How can we ever thank you, dearest cousin Ben ?’’ cried Kate. ‘‘ How 
can we ever repay you ?’’ 

‘Tut, tut, Kate; Iam only discharging a part of a debt I owe you, my dear 
girl. I owe all I possess—all I am—to you. When | first come here, a raw, 
ignorant, awkward country booby, you were not ashamedof me. You took 
me cordially by the hand, influenced your father to assist me, and more than 
all, by unvarying kindness, offering me a home and innocent amusements in 
your society, kept me out of many temptations that beset a lonely, inexpe- 
rienced lad, such as without you I shoula have been. I thanked you for it 
then even when I didn’t appreciate the sacrifice it was in a fine lady te have a 
bumpkin like myself about her; and when I knew more of the world and un- 
derstood the rarity of such conduct, I loved you the better for it, and felt the 
more grateful. I had no opportunity to show it before, in any substantial 
form. But now you see you are under no obligations. I’m only getting rid of 
a little of the heavy load you placed me under long ago. Be off with you, 
Dick, and hereafter rely on me in all cases like the present. Don’t get dis- 

couraged too easily—business men, of all others, should have elastic tempera- 
ments. Good-bye,’’ he now added, as Warren disappeared, kissing the tears 
from Kate’s cheek, ‘‘and be assured that Ben Adams, the millionaire, has 
never forgotten, and will try to repay your kindness to your poor and awkward 
cousin.’’ 

‘*T am richly repaid,’’? she muttered. ‘‘ How little I dreamed, long ago, that 
twice in my life I should owe my highest happiness to the trifling acts of kiud- 
ness towards my good cousin.’’ 


RULES OF HEALTH FOR MARRIED LADIES. 


Tue following capital advice to married ladies, comes from the 
columns of the Buffalo Republic : 

Get up at three o’clock in the morning, clean out the stoves, take up the 
ashes, sweep the front sidewalk, and scrub the front steps, nurse the baby, put 
the mackerel to soak, build the fires, grind the colfee, get out your husband’s 
things to warm, see the shirt aired, boil the mackerel, settle the coffee, set the 
table, rouse the house, carry up some hot water for shaving to that brute of a 
lady husband, and dry the morning paper. By this time you will have an 
appetite for breakfast. Hold the baby during the meal, as you like your break 

fast cold. 

After breakfast, wash the dishes, nurse the baby, dust everything, wash the 

windows, wash and dress the ba.,—(that pantry wants cleaning out and 
scrubbing )—nurse the baby, draw the baby in his wagon five or six miles for 
the benefit of his health; nurse him when you return; put on the potatoes, 
and the cabbage (nurse the baby) and the corned beef, (don’t forget to nurse 
the baby) and the turnips, and (nurse the baby) sweep everything; take up 
the dinner, set the table, fill the castors, change the table cloth, (there, that 
baby wants nursing.) Eat your dinner cold again, and—nurse the baby. 
After dinner, wash the dishes, gather up all the dirty clothes and put them 
to soak, nurse the baby every half hour; receive a dozen calls, interspersed 
with nursing the baby; drag the baby a mile or two; hurry home; make bis 
cuits, pick up some codfish, cut some dried beef. Catnip tea for baby’s in- 
ternal disarrangement; hold the baby an hour to quiet him; put some alcohol 
in the metre; baby a specimen of perpetual motion; tea ready; take yours 
cold, as usual, 
After tea, wash up the dishes; put some fish to soak; chop some hash; send 
for some more sugar; (gracious, how the sugar does go—and thirteen cents a 
pound;) get down the stockings and darn them; keep on nursing the baby; 
wait up till twelve o’clock nursing the baby, till husband comes with a double 
shuffle on the front steps, a decided difficulty in finding the stairway, and a 
determination to sleep in the back yard. Drag him up stairs to bed; then nurse 
baby and go to sleep. Women in delicate health will find that the above 
practice will either kill or cure them. 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN IN AMERICA. 


‘THERE are few tourists who have taken a more clear and impartia 
view of the manners and customs of America, than the authoress of ‘‘ English 
Woman in America.’’ Her object seems to have been not only to improve her 
own mind, and secure stores of information for future reflection, but she is 
willing to do what a gentlewoman can in pointing out the ignorance of her own 
countrymen, and opening the eyes of those at home to behold their own motes 
instead of diligently seeking our beams. We are acquainted with the daughter 
of an earl, in London, and were asked with great simplicity if the lan; p of 
America was not French. She had seen one of our French residents in New 
Orleans doubtless, and with the ignorance of geography common in that circle, 
supposed that all in the United States spoke as the lovely Creole did. And we 
have heard of mm | instances of still greater ignorance,—but if generous and 
enlightened travellers will, on their return, write as truthfully and gracefully 
as this authoress, the po! jealousies and unchristian recriminations will soon 
disappear, and we will mutually admire and imitate the distinctive virtues of 
each continent. She says: 
‘** Previously to visiting the United States, I had read most of the American 
travels which had been published; yet from yee yo I can say, that even 
those who read most on the Americans know little of them, from the disposi- 
tion which leads travelers to seize and dwell upon the ludicrous points which 
continually present themselves. We know that there is a vast continent 
across the Atlantic first discovered by a Genoese sailing under the Spanish flag, 
and for years past it has swallowed up thousands of the hardiest population. 
Although our feelings are not particularly fraternal, we give the people in- 
habiting this continent the national cognomen of ‘ Brother Jonathan,’ while 
we name individuals ‘ Pankees.’ We know that they are famous for smoking, 
spitting, ‘ gouging’ and bowie-knives; for monster hotels, steamboat explosions, 
railway collisions, and repudiated debts. It is believed also that this nation is 
renowned for three millions of Africans in slavery,—for wooden nutmegs, paper 
money, and ‘filibuster’ expeditions—for carrying out nationaily and indivi- 
dually the maxim,— 

‘That they may take who have the power, 

And they may keep who can!’ 

John Bull never laughs so loudly as when he laughs at himself, but the 
Americans are ——a sensitive, and cannot endure that good-humored 
raillery which jests at their weakness, and foibles. Hence, candid and even 
favorable statements of the truth by English travelers are received with a per 
fect outery by the Americans: and the phrases of ‘shameful misstatements,’ 
‘violation of the rights of hospitality,’ &c., are on every lip. 

Most assuredly that spirit of envious rivalry and depreciating criticism in 

which many English travellers have written, is greatly to be deprecated, no 
less than the tone of servile adulation which some writers have adopted; but 
our American neighbors must recollect that they provoked both the violent 
spirit and the hostile caricature by the way in which some of their most popu 
lar writers of travels have led an ingenious onslaught against our institutions 
and people, and the bitter tone in which their newspaper press, headed by the 
Tribune, indulges towards the British nation. 
I went to the States with that amount of prejudice which seems the birth- 
right of every English person, but I found that, under the knowledge of the 
Americans which can be attained by a traveller mixing in society in every 
grade, these prejudices gradually meited away. I found much which is worthy 
of commendation, even of imitation; that there is much which is very repre 
hensible, is not to be wondered at in a country, which for years has been made 
a ‘cave of Adullam,’—a refuge for those who have ‘left their country for their 
country’s good’—a receptacle for the barbarous, the degraded, and the vicious 
of all other nations. It must never be forgotten that the noble, the learned, 
and the wealthy have shrunk from the United States; her broad lands have 
been peopled to a great extent by those whose stalwart arms have been their 
only possession. Is it surprising, considering those antecedents, that much of 
arrogance, coarseness and vulgarity should be met with? Is it not rather sur 
prising, that a traveler should meet with so little to annoy—so few obvious 
departures from the rules of propriety? An Englishman bears with patience 
any ridicule which foreigners cast upon him,’’ 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
ALLACK’S THEATRE.—Mr. Wallack will 


appear In DON CESZR DE BAZAN, on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday evening, next week, supported by a brilliant com- 
pany. 








Rows: THEATRE. LESSEE AND 
MANAGER, MR. BROUGHAM. 
OPEN EVERY NIGHT. 
A FINE ENTERTAINMENT ALWAYS. 

Dress Circle and Orchestra Seats, 50 cents ; Boxes, 26 cents; Pit 
end Gallery, 1244 cents; Private Boxes, $5. 

Doors open at Seven ; to commence at half-past Seven. 

Qo00 


ROADWAY VARIETIES— 
472 Broadway. 

The WOOD and MARSH JUVENILE COMEDIANS perform all this 

week the celebrated en, 
ACK EYED SUSAN, 

entertainment concl uding with a change of farce each evening. 

a ON TH. IVING AFTERNOON 
@ performance will be given commencing at 2% o’clock, and in the 
evening, 73 o'clock. Tickets 25 cents. 


et S GARDEN. Doors o open at Seven, to 
commence at Eight o’clock. Tickets Fifty Cents. 
ONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS AND FRIDAYS, 
The Woudertat RAVELS. 
Mdlle, ROBERT. 
The Ballet Company. 
Young HENGLER 
The new Comic oo of 
BLANCHE; On, THE KIVAL FAIRIES. 
Evolutions on che . Tiahe -Rope, and Grand Ballet. German Opera 
nights, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 0000 





UCKLEY’S SERENADERS. New Hall, 585 

Broadway. From the great success of ‘‘ DRED” it will "be re- 

peated all this week. On Thursday, Nov. 20th, THANKSGIVING Day, 

e grand Afternoon performance, commencing at 2% o'clock; evening 
concert commences at 744 o'clock. Admission 25 cents. 


HAL B E RG’S FOURTH CONCERT. 
T NIBLO’S SATURDAY, NOV. 15, 

Mme. coma DE WILHORST, Sig. MORELLI. 
COBMOOER. « 0 «0 s0000000000006enssantennsassnsséseebes Signor NUNO. 
THE SALE OF RESERVED SEATS 

commences on FRIDAY, Nov. 14, at 9 o’clock A. M., at the 
Cc. Breusing, No, 701 Broadway. 
Down-Town Office.......... Van Norden & King, No, 45 W xin street. 
Ticket offices opon every day, from 9 to 5 o'clock, 
Admission on the evening at the door, $1. 
Doors open at 7% ; to commence at 8 o’clock, 





HALBERG’S ONLY CONCERT 
IN anne tig Y 
On Monpay, Nov. 
AT THE BROOKLYN ATHEN UM. 


CARD. 
OCAL INSTRUCTION.—MADAME § E. 


LODER will receive pupiis in Italian Vocal Music, also in 
English and Sacred Music, on and after Monday, September 15th. 
Yerms, $50 per quarter of twenty-four leasons, Residence, 147 
Fourth Avenue, 0000 


NEW BOOKS. 


RANK LESLIE’S NEW YORK JOURNAL 


for November, now ready, Price 18% cents, 


CONTENTS, 
Susan Merton; or, it is never too late to mend. A Word in Season 
(poetry.) Madame Vestris. Lisbon, with illustration. Children at 


the Fountain, with Ulustration. The first Presidental Residence, 
with {ustration. The Great Palm House, Kew, with illustration, 
Fortification. {love the Beautiful (poetry.) The Author of Bertram. 
The Cochineal Insect, with illustration. The London City Barge, 
with illustration. An interesting event. The Romance of a Dust- 
heap. The Art of Lithography. The Victoria Tower, with illustra- 
tion, The New Houses of Parliament, with illustration, Volcanoes. 
The Rising Pawn, or the Falls of Yalloo. The London Times, The 
Mother’s Picture. Four short Stories for Children. The Turquoise 
Mines of Nishapoor, The Diamond. Irony and Sarcasm. Encounter 
with a Sea Lion, with illustration. Margaret: or, the Discarded Queen. 
General Lewis Cass, with illustration. A Turkish Scribe, with fllus- 
tration. Seal Killing in the Arctic Regions, with illustration. 
Secret Societies. A Romantic Catastrophe, The Little Shoe (poetry.) 
The Man a little too Gay. Golden Rules for Gardeners. Cooper 
Institute, with illustration, A practical Puzzle, a Maze, with illus- 
tion. Cigar Smoke. The Wit of Words. The Philosophy of Common 
‘hings. A Pagan Drinking Song (poetry.) House Architecture of 
Erzeroum, Flowers. Antelopes, with illustration. Moonlight 
(poetry.) Some Antiquities of Ceylon, New Gold Mines in America. 
Wood Engraving. Western Africa, with Illustration. Knots on 
Shipboard, with illustration. Sctentific—The Crust of the Earth, 
Facetia, with comic illustrations, 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
REDUCED IN PRICE, 

TO SIX AND A QUARTER CENTS. 


—— 
NOW THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD!! 


This splendid weekly paper has now reached its Fiftieth issue, and 
the Second Volume will be completed in two more weeks, The two 
volumes contain nearly 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 


which have been produced at an expense of over 


THIRTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


It is generally admitted that no paper has ever beer produced in 
this Niel which can at all compare with the Illustrated News- 
Pe) 

wery event of importance is illustrated with a rapidity hitherto 
unattempted In this country. 

It has portraits of all the living celebrities, New Churches, Public 
pundinen a1 and Arts and Sciences, are duly illustrated. It also con- 
tains the best Original Romances of the day, beautifully tlustrated, 
short Tales, Anecdotes, Chess, and the Latest Foreign News up to 
the hour of going to press. Without losing its hitherto distinctive 
character of a newspaper, it will assume much more of a literary 
nature. In addition to the above features it will have thrilling 
adventures, novellettes, discoveries, inventions, useful hints to 
everybody, and the greatest possible variety of miscellaneous read- 
ing matter. While the editorial force and talent of the paper will be 
increased the artistic skill will not be diminished. In every depart- 
ment it will be without a rival on this continent. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE!! 


The Proprietor, in order that his paper may be placed within the 
reach of all classes of readers, has determined to reduce the price of 
thia costly and magnificent r to Six AND 4 QuarTer CenTs!— 
and this without any eee ign in its literary or artistic ability. 
This red will th the last number of Vol. IL, 
which will be issued Nov. 29, 1858. 

Subscription only Taree Dotars ($8,00) Per Annum (for two 
volumes.) Subscribers’ copies are mailed with unvarying punc- 
tuality and regularity every Friday evening. Persons intending to 
subscribe should send their orders at once to prevent disappointment, 
as no more — will be printed than just sufficient to supply the 
actual dem 

With No. rr) will be issued a magnificent engraving 23 by 33 inches, 


OUR SAVIOUR AND THE ADULTRESS. 


“* Neither do I accuse thee, go and sin no more:"’ 





This picture will be richly worth the price of the whole year’s 


subscription. 
INDUCEMENT TO SUBSCRIBERS 

Encouraged by the success which has attended the publication of 
LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, which is now closing its 
second volume, the Proprietor has determined to return to his 
numerous subscribers a portion of his “profite in the following 
menoner : 

Every tenth subscriber will have his MonEY RETURNED by the 
next mail, and the paper will be sent exaTurrovsty for his term of 
subscription 

Thus, in every 1,000 subscribers 100 will have their —y | returned, 
and the paper sent for Twelve Months, when they remit 

ag Ly ee as it is received, by letter or otherwise, at bis 

2 Spruce street, New York, will be registered in « book kept 
by the | + bimeelf. 

The Prise numbers will be 10, 20, $0, 40, 60, 60, 70, 80, 99 and 100 
im each hundred. Persons obtaining any “ot these numbers will have 
their money retnrned, and the paper sent free as above. 

PRANK IE, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. 








REDUCTION IN PRICE 


OF 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


TO SIX AND A QUARTER CENTS, 
Commé@ficing with No. 52, 


The immense circulation which this paper has attained, has 
induced the Proprietor to reduce the price, so as to bring it within 
the means of all classes of readers. 


THE BEAUTIFUL PRINT, 
23433 INCHES, 
OF 


OUR SAVIOUR AND THE ADULTRESS, 
After the celebrated Painting by Barnxavc. 
18 PUBLISHED THIS DaY IN 


NO. 52 OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Price, Six and a quarter Cents. 


Also, a Supplement a be given with the same number, con- 
taining a new Roman 

News Agents should ‘oon their orders at once, to prevent disap- 
pointment, 


ASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. —Th« only 
reliable medium of Fashion is the GAZETTE OF FASHIO 

AND THE BEAU MONDE for November, 1856. No. 5, Vol. 6, con- 
tains a splendid colored Steel Plate of Six Figures, double the size 
of any fashion plate issued in this country or Europe. Also the fol- 
lowing beautiful engravings : 

2 Engravings of cloaks. 

do, Child’s costumes. 

do. Infant's robe, 
do. of newest styles of bonnets. 
do. Head-dresses. 
do, French costumes, 3 figures. 
do, Lady’s skirt. 
do. for dressing the hair. 
do. Morning robe. 
do, of trimmings. 
do. of furs, 
of coiffure. 
do. of a body. 
do. Gentleman’s cost umes. 
do. Youth’s costume. 
do. Lady’s riding costume. 
do. Trimmings. 
do, Pen Wiper. 
do. Handkerchief border. 
de. py nnd _ and fringe. 
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do. of flow: 
And instructions for “the following articles—pen wiper, handker- 
chief border, deep crochet lace and fringe, suitable for trimming 
tollet covers, etc. Music, “ A Dear Old Home,” a Song composed 
and dedicated to Jos. 8. sett, Esq., by Henry C. Watson. 

Among the literary articles will be found Our Monthly Review of 
Fashions and the Industrial Arts—Fashion and the Beau Monde— 
Description of Steel Plate—Music and the Drama — Foreign Musical 
and Dramatic Items—A Beautiful Tribute to a Wife—The Studenten- 
Kneipe — Concilietta— The Rose —An African Monster—The Flo- 
rist’s Daughter—Review of New Books — Affection — Gentlemen's 
Fashions—A New Bread for Paris. 

This is the only recognized work on Fashion published in this 
country. Terms: 30 cents single copies, or $3 per annum. Ladies 
subscribing by the year will save Sixty Cents on each subscription. 

The January number commences a new volume. 

One copy of the Gazette, one year, one copy of the New York 
Journal, and one copy of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, one 
year, $8. 
FRANK LESLIE, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. 


ITERARY AGENCY.—The Subscriber con- 


tinues his Lirerary AGENCY. Its object is to assist Authors, 
Men of Letters and Book Buyers. Manuscripts are received and cri- 
tically read: if deemed worthy of publicagjon, they are, at the re- 
quest of their writers, submitted to publishers, with a recommenda- 
tion: if it be thought, after due examination, that it would be 
inexpedient to print a particular manuscript, ite author is kindly 
advised of the fact. 

A preliminary fee of ten dollars ($10) is required in all cases, The 
Author risks this small sum, and no more: whereas, were he to visit 
this metropolis and wait upon the decision of publishers, he would 
be liable to expend ten times that amount, probably without any 
favorable result. If I succeed in making satisfactory terms for the 
publication of a work, a further and larger fee is charged. If, by re- 
quest of the Author, I revise and prepare it for the press, a considera- 
tion proportionate to the labor performed is demanded. 

By this Agency, I am enabled to bring a long experience in litera- 
ture to the ald of Authors and Publishers, 

The Subscriber also offers his services te individuals and to public 
Societies, in the purchase of books. An extended and intimate ac- 
quaintaince with books and booksellers, will enable him to fulfil 
orders with accuracy, dispatch and at fair prices. Popular and stan- 
dard works will be obtained, and the best copies of the best editions 
selected. Attention will de given to the procuring of foreign as well 
as home publications, of a in all languages, of single copies as 
well as libraries. ddre: 

PARK BENJAMIN, a *Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

P.S.—Invitations to Lecture for Lyceums, ‘Institutes, and Young 
Men’s Associations in all parte of the country, will be accepted as 
heretofore. It is the special effort of the lecturer to render his oral 
addresses amusing, as well as instructive, according to his humble 
ability. He will likewise endeaver to accept such remuneration as 
the Societies may be able to afford. 


LEDGER OF ROMANCE, 


A BEAUTIFUL WEEKLY 
ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
Price Four Cents, or Two Dollars Per Annum. 
This is the cheapest and most entertaining paper ever published. 
CONTENTS OF NO, 20, VoL. 12, 


MonTALDI, a splendid Romance, with engraving. 
ag Scourge of Society; or, A Daughter's Vengeance—a Thrilling 
‘ale. 
The Mirror Sisters, a Tale of New Mexico. 
A Corsican Tour, with engravings. 
The Unknown Lover. 
An Old Friend in e New Dress. 
The Lady Feodora. 
The Roya! Exchange, London, with an engraving. 
Portrait of Mayor Wood, re-elected Mayor of New York City. 


FINE ARTS. 


GOUPIL & CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ COLORMEN. 
366 Broapway, New Yor. 


Engravings, Oll Paintings, Artists Materials, Frames, &c. 
-- 1% 


SEE THE RARE INDUCEMENTS ! 
OFFERED BY THE 
OSMOPOLITAN ART ASSOCIATION.— 


Tas new and popular Association, now in its third year of unpa- 
ralleled success, presents the following rare inducements : 

Every subscriber of THREE DOLLARS is entitled to 

r copy of the splendid Steel Engraving, SATURDAY NIGHT, or 

4 copy of any of the following $3 magazines, one year, also 

A copy of the Art JouRNAL, one year, and 

A Ticket in the Annual Distribution of Works of Art. 

Thus for every $3 paid, @ person not only gets a beautiful En- 
graving or Magazine one year, but also receives the Art Journal one 
year, — a Ticket in the Annual Distribution, making four dollars’ 
worth of reading matter besides the ticket Va bead a valuable 
painting or piece of statuary may be received in 

who it Magazines to the yy] at SATURDAY 
NIGHT, can have either of the following 

Harper's Magazine, a . — & se Book, | Ualted | States Magazine, 
Knickerbocker Magazi s Magazine, Putnam's Monthiy, 
Household Words, Bieckwood's. Stevens's New 
Monthly, Southern autre * "Littell’s Living Age, 
(weekly,) and t emberships, 

The distribution aa f Works of Art among subscribers will positively 
take place on the 28th of January, and subscriptions will be received 
up to that date. 

For particulars see the catalogue number of the Spamecssne 
wt ow ~— en copies sent free on 

'¥, Actuary ©. A. A., at Ecperbecher er Office, 
os. pa New York, or 166 Water street, Sandusky, Ohio, it 





MONTALDI: 


oR, 
THE FUGITIVES. 


Being a Sequel to the WALL STREET SCHEMER, by Martsew 
Marzg, Esq., is now publishing in the 
LEDGER OF ROMANCE. 

Published weekly, price Four Cents, or Two Dollars per annum, 
at 12 & 14 Spruce street, a — Send Four Cents in postage 
“=e and get a specimen n 

J. W. FORTUNE, Publisher, 1 Ty ‘ 14 Spruce street, New York. 


MONTALDI : 
A SEQuEL TO THE WALL STREET SCHEMER. 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 


Read this Great Tale in the Lepezr or Romance, only Four Cents, 
at all news depots. Mind and ask for the Lepesr or Romance. 
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MONTALDI: 
A SEQUEL To THE WALL STREET SCHEMER. 


By MATTHEW MAIZE, Esq. 


Tui brilliant Tale is now publishing in the LEDGER OF ROMANCE, 

an illustrated weekly novellete paper. Price only Four Cents; to 

be had of all news agents. Yearly subscription, $2. Published by 
JAMES FORTUNE, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. 


LAN OF PUBLICATION.—The country 

ss will contain the latest metropolitan news, general 
music and drama, up to Thursday 
pone ‘and will be despatched early on Friday morning. The 
New York edition will be published on Saturday morning, and will 
contain the latest intelligences, foreign and domestic, markets, &c., 
up to the latest hour on Friday night. 


Price, 10 cents per copy. 
Six months Subscription, 1 volume 
7 2 volumes. . 
10 volumes. 
One copy of the News and Frank Leslie’s Gazette, $6 per annum. 
One copy of the News and Frank Leslie’s New York Journal, 
$5 50 per annum. 
Subscriptions should be addreased to FRANK LESLIE, 12 and 14 
Spruce street, New York. Communications to Frank Leslie’s 
Tilustrated News, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


HEELER AND WILSON, 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 


for Family Sewing and all manufacturing purposes. Machines in 
Practical Operation and for sale at the Depot, 343 Broadway. 46-87 


ADIES’ SKIRTS!!! DOUGLAS AND 

SHERWOOD, WHovesaLe Manvuracturenrs or Lapixs Saints, 

of all styles and sizes, are prepared to supply orders to any extent. 

Wholesale Buyers from all parte of the country are solicited to call 
and examine their goods ai 348 Broadway, New York, 0000, 


HOMAS A. WILMURT, 
eee” > AND PicrURs PRAM : MANUFACTURER, 
pany {aoe REGILT, : 0000 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS, for the Cure of Sick 
Headache and Bile. These wonderful pilis have been the 
means of restoring many persons to heaith, pronounced incurable. 
The effect they have is mild, yet speedy, and as a family => 
they are unequalled. Sold at the manufactories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York; end No. 244 Strand, London; and by all druggist, at 25c., 
62}9c., and $1 per box. 


I ae A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
R A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
‘VEN take Ayer’s Pills. 
FoR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FO) UT take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR BRONCHITIS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR RHEUMATISM take Ayer's Pills. 
FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Che 
FOR HEADACHE take Ayer’s 
FOR CONSUMPTION . y Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Che: 
FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills. 
All Druggists sell them everywhere. 
12 mo 35-86 


Pectoral. 


Pectoral. 





IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, et BARKER’S great Wig and Hair Bepettiery 
Broadway, sole office for the ote of his celebrated Heir Dye, war- 
ranted not to stain the skin nor burn the heir. Orders thro’ 
attended to with punctuality and in « satisfactory manner. 
Please cut this out. 
12 mo 23-16 


ite 


RE YOU GETTING BALD?—DO YOU 
whevd ped tease of bate? es Baxie’e Mothers! shell your 


valled, These art 

by the proprietor, W. BOGLE Boston, end Agents throughout 
world. 

0000 





ALERATUS.—Those who wauat perfectly 
wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that manufactured by 
the undersign: which cannot be excelled in strength and patie, 
as we guarantee it to be tats any trace of deleterious matter. 
For sale to the trade by Joun Dwieut & Co., No. 11 Old Slip. 
12 mo 84-85 


HE ONLY SNUFF WORTH A SNUFF 
DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF, ror sone 
EYES, anepuaan. PAIN IN THE BEAD, AND = woRsT [— or 
CATAREH. Sent by mail, post-paid, to 9 address, on receipt 
of $1 cents, in stamps or specie, from th: of the Preputeter and 
Manufacturer, J. Dunno, Albany, N. Y. 
6 mo 32-58 


D*.. LEVETT’S New and Improved Atmos- 
ric pressure plates for Artificial Teeth give the greatest 
satisfaction, and are very highly extolled by all those that wear aon, 
The public ic te respectfully invited to call and examine every real 
improvement of the day. No. 12 Waverly Place, near Brosdway. 
~~ 1835. 
it 


ONES’ SUPERIOR FLAVORING EX- 
TRACTS OF VAN 
bem Ginger, &c., i for 


These Extracts 
Celebrit for the identity and purity of their flavors. 
ineal, for giving a bright and beautiful color 
fapcy dishes, is a desideratum long sought for. Ladies of disceru- 
ment a taste use these articles in preference to all others. _ Price 
of each 26 cente per bottle. M and sold, end 


retail, by 
sdlan JONES, Druggist, 722 Houston street, New York. 
12 mo 9-6) 








ARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT. In all cases of irritation or acidity of the sto- 
mach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medi- 


cine of great utility. 

T ELIXIR OF TURKEY 

In cases of Indigestion, and various ills to which that or 
gives rise, it is an tavelaebie remedy, being at once palatable, safe 


and efficacious. 
TARRANT’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF CUBEBS AND COPAIBA 
= | become very popular, Prepared and sold, wholesale and re- 
by 
wm A. TARRANT, ponsemt, No, 27$ Greenwich street, corner of 
aay Te ¥ 


 axTRacT OF COPAIBA AND SARSAPA- 
RILLA has acquired the utmost fame in almost every part of 

it hast been i wee of and sanctioned by ees faculty 

y the most 

Prepared "by. J. B. Thorn, Chemist, London, and for sale, , wholesale 
end retail, by J. A. TaRRANT, sole agent for the Untted ‘States, 278 
Greenwich et street, New York. 0000 














FOR CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


We have just published a SprenDID PICTORIAL 
Sueer for the coming Holidays, the engravings 
for which cost not less than Five THOUSAND 
Dottars. It will be the same size as our paper, 
with engravings on BOTH SIDES. Among other 


choice pictures we shall give Large Portraits of 

WASHINGTON AND HIS WIFE 

WASHINGTON’S HEAD-QUARTERS, AT NEWBURG, 
New YorK. 

Portrait OF UzAL KNAPP, THE LAST OF WASH- 
INGTON’s Lire GUARDS. 

LAUNCH OF THE U.S. Stream FRIGATE NIAGARA 

Larce Picrure or U. 8S. Troops GUARDING 
Frere State PRISONERS IN KANSAS. 

Portrait or Mrs. Jessie FREMONT. 

PicTURE OF THE TERRIBLE MASSACRE OF Pas- 
SENGERS AT PANAMA LAST SPRING. 

PortrAItT oF Rey. Mr. MILBuRN, THR BiIND 
ORATOR, FOR MERLY CHAPLAIN TO CONGRESS. 

Portrair or H. J. RayMonp, LATE LIEvT. 
GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

CoLONEL SUMNER DISPERSING THE FREE STATE 
LEGISLATURE AT TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

SPLENDID VIEW OF THE GREAT CANAL OF CHINA. 

LARGE PICTURE OF THE BURNING OF THE OBSER- 
VATORY TOWER, adjoining the Crystal Palace, 

a beautiful picture. 

BURNING OF THE STEAMER NORTHERN INDIANA 
on LAKE ERIE. 

PICTURE OF THE Lost STEAMER PACIFIc. 

PorTRAIT oF SPEAKER BANKS. 

STATUE OF AMERICA, BY HirRaM PowERs. 

LarGe Pioture cr A New York LaGer Bier 
SALOON. 

Portrait or Dr. KANE THE ARCTIC EXPLORER. 

PoRTRAITS (IN GROUP) OF FREE State PRI- 
SONERS IN KANSAS, EMBRACING Gov. RoBIN- 
SON AND COMPANIONS. 

PortrRAIT OF JAMES GORDON BENNETT OF THE 
N. Y. HERALD. 

PortTRAIT OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, THE 
Port-EpITor. 

Laroe Picture or Sart LAKE CITY, THE HOME 
OF THE MoRMONS. 

PortRAIT OF GeorGE STEERS, the builder of the 
yacht America, that beat all the European yachts 
at the great yacht race at London, during the 
World’s Fair, also the builder of the U. 8. Steam 
Frigate Niagara. 

Great Masonic CELEBRATION AT CHICAGO. 

PorTRAIT OF ANSON BURLINGAME, M. C. From 
Mass. 

EXEcUTION OF CRIMINALS AT SAN FRANCISCO 
BY THE VIGILANCE COMMITTER. 

THE NEW Bronze EquestTRIAN StTaTvE oF WASH- 
tneton, Union Square, N. Y. 

Two Spienpip Pictures or Wak SCENES IN 
THR East Inpres, making in all the most 
BEAUTIFUL AND INTERESTING Hotipay Prc- 
TORIAL ever issued. Price will be the same as 
for the ILLUsTRATED NEWSPAPER. Orders re- 
spectfully solicited, 
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ENTRANCE OF ERIE AND CHAMPLAIN CANALS 
FROM THE HUDSON RIVER, AT ALBANY, N. Y 


ALBANY is the second city of importance in the State of New York, 
of which it is the capital. In 1623 was established by the Dutch 
Fort Orange, and from beneath its protecting walls sprung up what 
is now known as Albany, which latter name was given to it in 1664 
by the English, in honor of one of the titles borne by the Duke of 

ork, afterwards James II. of England. The city is admirably 
situated for business purposes, being at the head of the navigation 
of the Hudson river, and the depository of the agricultural wealth 
that pours down from the ‘‘ great West.” In 1825 was celebrated 
the opening of the grand canal which connected the Harbor of New 
York city with the great lakes, and from that time may be dated the 
rapid growth and permanent prosperity of the State capital. The 
statistics of the great agricultural and commercial wealth that finds 
its way through western New York, by the way of the canals and 
finally to the Atlantic seaboard, seem almost fabulous, there being 
a tonnage of internal commerce of vast national importance, 
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TIE ENTRANCE OF THE 





“THE ALBANY BASIN,’ 





ERIF CANAL FROM THE HUDSON 
estimated annually at more than fifty millions of dollars. The view 
we have given, taken ey for our paper by a most skillful 
artist, represents first, the entrance of the Erie canal from the 
Hudson river—the boats passing in or out of one of the two locks, 
which are the first of the immense number that are brought into 
use along the extended line of over four hundred miles. Over- 
coming an ascent of some hundred feet, the highest lock in altitude 
being at Buffalo—the lowest those at Albany, represented in our pic- 
ture. Of all of these important structures the most remarkable are 
Lockport, where they form water stairs, of about tw®€nty-five feet 
each, and cut directly through the solid rock. Canal-boats passing 
from the Hudson river, pass through the locks and enter the cele- 
brated Albany basin, represented in our second picture, where im- 
mense numbers are always to be seen at all seasons. If the canal 
is frozen, several hundred find a resting place in this basin during 
the winter. In the centre of the picture is the weigh-master’s office ; 
by further examination the weigh-lock may be seen, where all boats, 
on each trip, are weighed and registered, so that scarcely a pound of 
jreight escapes notice: thus is registered and levied the millions of 












RiV#¥R, AT ATBANY, N. Y. 


| our canal tolls, which form so large a portion of the annual income 


| hibits more activity and business thrift, confusion and bustle, than 


OR CANAL HARBOR, OF THE ERIE AND CHAMPLAIN CANALS, ALBANY, N. Y. 





of the State of New York. Among the most striking features of 
the Albany basin are the vast piles of lumber to be seen on every 
side, this article forming one of the most important articles of trade. 
The clear pine of Michigan and Canada, the oak, cherry, poplar of 
Ohio, the common pine of Pennsylvania and New York, the beach, 
birch, hemlock, spruce and maple from everywhere, congregate, and 

ile mountain high, the annual amount being worth over seven mil- 
ions of dollars. Wheat and flour form the great interest, though not 
so apparent to the superficial observer. No place in the country ex- 


the ‘* Albany basin,” it rivals the seaboard cities, and reminds the 
southern visitor of the levee at New Orleans. 








Professor Hedrick, lately removed from the Professorship of 
Chemistry in the University of North Carolina, for the crime of avowing him- 
self in favor of Free Kansas and Fremont, is in Cambridge, Mass. We believe 
he intends to reside hereafter in the Free States. 





